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THE STATES’ DUTIES IN REGARD TO POPULAR EDUCATION, 


It is an old saying, and one as beautiful as true, that ‘‘ He 
who labors prays.’’ And just as it happens to him who 
prays, that whether his prayer be granted or not, he has yet 
placed his soul in harmony with God’s purpose, and is ready 
to rejoice with humility or to submit with joy; so, to him 
who labors earnestly in any of the manifold varieties of 
human occupation, whether that labor be crowned with suc- 
cess or not, it happens that toil brings its own reward; and 
that all work binds the worker by ties of gentler and more 
enduring fellowship to that wide human soc’!.y which, ab- 
sorbing, almost unheeded, his humble effort in its great 
results, is laboring forever on to the final consummation of 
God’s vast providence. And when you remember that, un- 
derlying the great men and the great deeds which make the 
pageantry of history, there always have been, there always 
must be, the unwearying millions whose obscure toil creates 
the material of national wealth, whose simple sentiments 
concentrate into national opinion, whose rude life forms, in 
fact, national character, and yet whose only teachers are the 
field and the factory—you surely will admit, in view of its 
influence on the discipline of life that, however political 
economy may consider it, labor should, in its highest and 
truest character, be regarded as one, perhaps the chiefest, of 
the moral elements of national life. 

But while, in God’s economy, hard daily labor is thus 
made the schoolmaster of the poor, to teach them those lessons 
of moral duty which are perhaps the highest education, it 
cannot be denied that there are aspects under which the ne- 
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cessity of constant toil gives to humble life a most dreary 
and repulsive coloring. There are hundreds of thousands to 
whom this world, in all the richness of its beauty, is but a 
weary workshop; to whom the blessed sun shines only as a 
factory lamp to light them to hopeless, aimless, endless toil, 
and to whom the calm and holy night brings no refreshment 
on her shadowy wings. They live—they work—they die. 
When they fall, they fall as in battle, and the ranks of the 
innumerable army of workmen close and trample over them, 
no heart to pity and no time to mourn. And yet society 
seems to require this eternal sacrifice; as if the creation and 
existence of a nation, like the formation of the coral islands 
of southern seas, demand that generation after generation of 
workers shall perish unknown and unrewarded, before its 
foundations are made secure, and its soil, raised into light, 
shall be fertilized and quickened for the fruits and flowers of 
a perfect civilization. And if, looking at this subject more 
in detail, you dwell upon the strange and terrible revelations 
of such books as ‘‘ London Labor and the London Poor,’’ or 
the recent parliamentary reports, you will realize in all its 
fearful fulness the importance to every society of the char- 
acter of the labor which supports it. But while the condition 
of labor in every country exerts an immediate influence upon 
the character of its civilization, there is another element not 
less direct, nor less powerful in its action, and that is its in- 
tellect. For, after all, labor is but a means and must have 
an object; and it is as well the conception of those objects as 
the character of those means, which must determine the emi- 
nence of a nation’s place in history. Intellect and labor, 
therefore, are both absolutely necessary to the development 
of either. A nation of mere scholars, each man working for 
abstract truth, is impossible; a nation of mere laborers, each 
man working only for his daily bread, is inconceivable. And 
the condition, therefore, which it should be the object of every 
society to establish, is that the intellect of the State should 
be as practically active, and the labor of the State as practi- 
cally intelligent, as is consistent with the nature of these two 
agents—for it is only the joint action of the two that can pro- 
duce an advanced civilization. A people may be refined and 
intelligent without energy, like some of the people of southern 
Europe; they may be energetic, but ignorant and savage, 
like our own Indians; they may be neither, like many of the 
South American people. And I could not better illustrate 
what I mean than by the following description from a recent 
traveller. In his late report of the.exploration of the Ama- 
zon, Lieutenant Gibbon thus describes life in Santa Cruz: 
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**It may be weli to give, from report, an outline of the daily life of a family in 
this town. Very early in the morning, the Creole, getting out of bed, throws 
himself into a hamac ; his wife stretches herself upon a bench near by, while the 
children seat themselves with their legs under them on the chairs, all in their 
night dresses. The Indian servant girl enters with a cup of chocolate for each 
member of the family, after which she brings some coals of fire in a silver dish. 
The wife lights her husband a cigar, then one for herself. Some time is spent 
reclining, chatting, and regaling. The man slowly pulls on his cotton trousers, 
woolen coat, leather shoes, and vicuna hat, with his neck exposed to the fresh 
air—silk handkerchiefs are scarce. He walks to some near neighbors, with 
whom he again drinks chocolate and smokes another cigar. 

“At tnidday a small low table is set in the middle of the room, and the family 
go to breakfast. * * ° ° . * 

‘‘After breakfast the man pulls off his trousers and coat, and lies down with 
his drawers in the hamac. His wife lights him a cigar. She finds her way back 
to bed with her cigar. The dogs jump up and lie down on the chairs—the fleas 
bite them on the ground. The Indian girl closes both doors and windows, and 
takes the children out to piay, while the rest of the family sleep. 

‘*At 2 p. m. the church bells ring to let the people know the priests are sayi 
a prayer for them, which rouses them up. The man rises, stretches his Rand 
above his head, and gapes; the dogs get down, and whiningly stretch themselves ; 
the wife sits up in bed, and loudly calls out for ‘fire ;’ the Indian girl re-appears 
with a ‘chunk’ for her mistress to light her master another cigar, and she smokes 


again herself.’’ 
* * 


“ * » * om * * 


**A horse is rr into the house by an Indian man, who holds while the 
‘patron’ saddles and bridles him; he then puts on a large pair of silver spurs, 
which cost forty dollars, and mounting, he rides out of the front door to the 
opposite house; halting, he takes off his hat, and calls out ‘Buenas tardes, 
senoritas’—good evening, ladies. The ladies make their appearance at the door ; 
one lights him a cigar, another mixes him a glass of lemonade to refresh himself 
after his ride. He remains in the saddle talking, while they lean gracefully 
against the door posts, smiling with their bewitching eyes. He touches his 
hat and rides off to another neighbor. After spending the afternoon in this way, 
he rides into his house again. The Indian holds the horse by the bridle while 
the master dismounts. Taking off the saddle, he throws it into one chair, the 
bridle into another, his spurs on a third, and himself into the hamac; the Indian 
leads out the horse, the degs pull down the riding gear to the floor, and lay 
themselves on their usua] bedsteads. 


**Chocolate and cigars are repeated.’ 
* * * 


‘*The Creole speaks of the wealth of his country in the most exaggerated 
manner; he has so many of the good things of the world at his door, that he 
naturally boasts; he thinks little of other parts of the world ; he has no idea of 
ieaving his own fruits and flowers. The roads are bad; he cares little for their 
use. hen he leaves his native city it is more for pleasure than for commerce. 
He is not obliged to build railroads that he may receive at low rates of freight the 
tea of China, the sugar of the West Indies, the flour, iron, or cotton goods, of 
North America. His own climate is so agreeable that he seldom wishes to 
travel; there is no place like his home! hen the traveller inquires how he 
would like to see a steamboat come to the mouth of the Piray river, the water of 
which he drinks, his eyes brighten, and he smilingly says ‘he would be 
delighted ;’ at once telling what he would put on board of her as a cargo for the 

ople who sent her. He is contented with the roads constructed by the hand of 
the Creator of all things; but the Creole is honest in his desire to see what he 
has never yet seen—a steam engine move a vessel. He is ready to sell his 
produce to those who come to him ; yet when you inquire what he desires from 
other parts of the world, it is very certain, from the length of time it takes him 
to answer, that he seldom thinks he is in want of anything; and if asked how 
much he is willing to subscribe towards purchasing a steamboat, his usual 
answer is that he ‘has no money, and is very poor!’ ’’ 


Now this may be happiness, but it surely is not civilization. 
Such a people want both active intellect and intelligent labor. 


’ 
. * > a * 
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How to create and combine these two elements is the problem 
offered to the solution not only of such a people but to every 
civilized nation 

The educational system of any State may I think fairly be 
considered as representing its intellect; and the question 
which I would discuss is, how far should that system be 
modified by the character of the State’s labor, in order to 
secure the best and concerted action of the two. I neither 
wish nor intend to discuss it as an abstract question; but I 
propose to examine its bearings and consequences in reference 
to the fundamental institution—slave labor—upon which our 
society rests. This subject—the relation between learning 
and working—has of late attracted the serious attention of 
statesmen in the old world. The immense mass of ignorant, 
suffering, and vicious labor upon which their complicated 
society rests, calls for wise and speedy action. Men too are 
beginning to feel that independent of their selfish interest in 
the condition of these vast masses, there is a fellowship in 
their common humanity which no difference of social con- 
dition can entirely destroy ; and that there must be some- 
thing wrong in a system which condemns the great majority 
of any people to perpetual, and, in many cases, degrading and 
insufficient labor, in order that the minority may enjoy the 
honors and pleasures of a highly refined cultivation. There 
have been, in consequence, many and most commendable 
efforts to establish a system of education for the working 
classes, to found schools and even colleges for workmen, and 
thus to afford to the humblest means of improvement and 
an opportunity to share those more refined enjoyments, a 
taste for which education alone creates. But besides the re- 
ligious question involved in this experiment, and which, in 
all States possessing an established church, still remains un- 
answered, there are two difficulties which seem almost in- 
superable. In all countries of the old world the distinction 
of class is not based upon distinction of race, and the millions 
who labor are identical in blood and capacity with the few 
thousands who, as a privileged and governing class, enjoy 
the fruit of this labor. In all these countries there is also a 
large surplus laboring population. The endeavor to educate 
this laboring class, therefore, is met first by the fact, that 
this surplus population reduces the wages of labor to starvation 
point; and to make barely enough to support daily life re- 
quires, on the part of the majority of laborers, unremitting 
work from the rising of the sun even to the going down there- 
of; and the overlabored workman has neither the time nor 
the temper to profit by the opportunities offered him. In the 
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next place, so long as hard and distasteful work is the neces- 
sary rule of his life, it is questionable how far you are really 
serving him when you foster and develop in the laborer capa- 
cities which he can never exert, tastes which he can never 
indulge. History has recorded more than one revolution 
which has sprung from the restlessness of large social classes, 
dissatisfied with the existing order of things, because they 
feel that their higher faculties are shut out from the natural 
field of exercise. And wherever such a feeling is prevalent, 
revolution is, in the very nature of things, inevitable. Now, 
if the great throng of men who live and die working for no 
higher end than daily subsistence, and who are yet capable 
of being roused to the hopes and passions of a nobler life, 
should be carefully educated for a sphere of wider action, 
and trained to the exercise of their loftier faculties, while the 
material interests and old organization of society refuse them 
admission into that sphere and forbids them the use of those 
faculties, no power under heaven could prevent wild and 
ruinous social convulsion. 

Fortunately for us, our institutions are free from this 
fundamental difficulty. The great mass of coarse and un- 
intellectual labor which the necessities of the country re- 
quire, is performed by a race not only especially fitted for 
its performance, but especially unfitted and disqualified for 
that mental improvement which is generally understood by 
the term education. This class of people, therefore, do not 
require any place in the educational system of the State. 
Nay, more; their habits, capacities, and natures are such, 
that the only and best education which they are capable of 
receiving, is just that which their labor itself furnishes— 
namely, an education of character, rather than an education 
of mind. And, talking to southern men, as I am now, I 
may safely assume, what any practical knowledge of the 
subject amply confirms, that a well-managed estate, where 
debt calls for no unusual and strained effort to force labor to 
its extremest point of production, while a necessary economy 
allows the least pomible expenditure upon the comforts of 
the laborer—where the master’s eye directs the work and 
watches the morals of his people—where the great and 
simple truths of Christianity are freely but orally taught 
to the slave, (and for simple minds oral instruction is the 
best and wisest)—where, in a word, slavery is the institu- 
tion, and not merely an investment—there the whole dis- 
cipline of his condition develops in the slave the highest 
moral life of which he is capable, and his education is per- 
fected by industry, obedience, and loyal affection to his mas- 
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ter. And every one of you must have seen and known slaves 
trained under this system, whose courtesy, fidelity, and 
simple wisdom, would put to shame the result of a more 
liberal and more boastful education. It does occasionally 
happen that in certain occupations white and black labor 
trench upon each other, but this in our society is exception- 
able in a very limited circle; and it may be safely laid down 
as a political axiom with us that these classes should never 
be confounded, for it inevitably tends to the degradation of 
the white and the demoralization of the black; as the only 
wholesome condition under which the two classes can labor 
together is, that the white shall control and direct the labor 
of the black. The character of our labor, therefore, draws 
a broad line between the class who merely labor and the 
white population of the State, who are thus created a gor- 
erning, privileged class. This distinction lies at the basis 
of our society. Wecan neither ignore nor oppose it. Its 
natural consequences, if allowed legitimate development, are 
eminently advantageous; and the State cannot safely refuse 
to accept them or to adopt, in a slaveholding community, a 
political theory based upon the principle of free labor. In 
establishing, then, a system of education for a slave State, 
there are two principles which may be placed as the found- 
ations upon which to build: 

1. That the State is not required to provide education for 
the great bulk of its laboring class. 

2. That it is required to afford that degree of education to 
every one of its white citizens which will enable him intelli- 


gently and actively to control and direct the slave labor of 


the State. 
If we take the white population of the State as the class 


for whom the State should provide education, that education 
must, of course, be adapted to the necessities of its scholars ; 
and while all the members of that class are politically equal, 
they are distributed in various conditions of life, and destined 
to occupations requiring very different kinds of knowledge. 
With one section of that class—the large slave owners em- 
ployed in agriculture, the great merchants and bankers who 
represent the commercial capital of the State, the learned 
professional men who make and administer its laws, and its 
men of science—education is not only a matter of necessity, 
but a matter of luxury. Wealth and leisure offer the oppor- 
tunity an inducement for higher and more abstract studies 
than can be afforded by the large majority of any people. 
For these, therefore, and the few outside of these, to whom 
exceptional tastes and minds are given, are required and 
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provided colleges and universities, where.the course of edu- 
cation is as wide and discursive as the mind itself, and where 
the means and appliances of learned labor are supplied to 
those who will use them. But university education, vastly 
important as it is to the State, does not properly come within 
the scope of that popular education, the character and neces- 
sity of which I am now discussing. In this State, as every 
where else, every man who does not inherit a fortune has to 
work for a living. Commerce and the learned professions 
furnish remunerative employment to but a limited number, 
and even these, as a general rule, require an advance of capi- 
tal, or a long and expensive education. Our practical ques- 
tion, therefore, is, to what degree, and how are the rest of 
the numerous class of citizens to be educated? And it must 
be recollected that the distinction of rich and poor is not with 
us a social distinction—that the one consist of sons, brothers, 
relatives of the other. The task of the State is, therefore, 
double. It has to educate these men for work, but it has 
also so to educate them as to maintain their position as 
members of the white, privileged class of our society; and it 
should be the only sure test of the healthy condition of the 
State, that the natural development of its resources finds 
employment for this class of its citizens, while its system of 
education fits them for the discharge of these employments. 
Let me illustrate by examples: Suppose the interest of the 
State requires the building of a new railroad to open fresh 
markets to our commerce. In a proper state of things, the 
capital for the enterprise would be supplied by one class of 
citizens—the hard, material work of raising embankments, 
laying the track, &c., would be executed by our slave labor, 
while the preliminary surveying, the practical direction of 
the work, the control of the labor employed, would be in the 
hands of the very class I have been describing, and whom 
the State would have educated for the work. Again, the 
agriculture of this State employs a large class of intermediate 
agents for the actual superintendence of its works, and there 
are hundreds of men whom the State, by furnishing the ele- 
ments of a scientific agricultural education, would fit for this 
field of honorable and useful action. So with all mechanical 
employment. Give him the proper education, and you make 
the mechanic not a mere laborer, but a master workman. He 
may have to go through the practical apprenticeship neces- 
sary to teach him the application of scientific principles to 
his business; but once that he has obtained a proper educa- 
tion, ever after his mind works as well as his hands, and he 
is fit to direct the labor which our slave institutions supply. 
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The object, then, of the State system of popular education 
should be to train and fit for practical usefulness that large 
class of her citizens who, born on her soil, and having neither 
fortune nor the taste for professional life, are yet fully en- 
titled to draw sustenance from her bosom—whose lives and 
whose labor are one great source of her strength and pros- 
perity, and in whose work and character her fame and for- 
tune are both involved. To effect this object, her system 
must accomplish three things: 

1. It must afford a sound, thorough, and practical know- 
ledge of those arts and sciences which are directly concerned 
in the discovery and development of the material interests of 
the State. 

2. It must, by the general scheme and tone of its studies, 
liberalize and enlarge the mind of the student so that he will 
never sink the man in the workman. 

3. It must impress upon his whole moral nature the con- 
sciousness that work is his duty as a citizen, and that all 
education is worthless that does not teach every man, in that 
condition of life in which it has pleased God to call him, how 
to work wisely and vigorously. 

The importance of this subject cannot be overrated. The 
institution of slavery is a great blessing to society, for it is 
the only practicable method of obtaining the advantages of 
associated labor without the evils of socialism. But slavery 
has its inexorable requirements, and the safety of a slave 
society depends upon their strict performance. And its very 
first requirement, its indispensable consequence where it is 
true to itself, is the elevation of white labor. Under this 
institution, the white race must preserve its superiority by 
making its work mental as well as bodily. The State cannot 
with justice or safety allow the white man to come into com- 
petition with the black simply asa laborer. By the laws of 
the land, by our strongest instincts, by the very nature of 
things, there is an immense, an impassable gulf between the 
lowest and humblest form of white labor and the highest 
development of black. And the only way to preserve this 
distinction is to give to every workman in the State the edu- 
cation of a responsible citizen, adapted, in its details, to that 
sort of work which his condition in life requires. And this 
principle, if faithfully carried out, will give to white labor a 
character, efficiency, and dignity that it has possessed no- 
where else in the world. Every society rests upon its own 
principles; is governed by its own fixed laws. If its iegisla- 
tion is not based upon the same principles, or ventures to run 
counter to these laws, social disorganization is the result, 
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sure, and not slow. Now this State has been laboring for 
years on the subject of popular education, and with scarcely 
any success. Why? My firm belief is, because she has 
started from false principles. We have been studying and 
imitating foreign systems, based, and in their cases neces- 
sarily based, upon the principle of free labor, instead of doing 
our work in conformity with the nature of our own material. 
And I believe that if the State will only act consistently with 
herself she is able to create, and will finally develop, such a 
system of popular education as none but a slave society can 
afford—a system which will draw social harmony from mate- 
rials apparently discordant, and in which every social element 
will find a field for its peculiar activity. Then, indeed, shall 
we have successfully vindicated the wisdom and purposes of 
slavery, so long veiled. Our whole political fabric will rest 
securely upon the broad basis of slave labor, improved and 
organized as no labor has ever been before; while every white 
freeman of the State, realizing his position, and educated for 
his duty as one of the privileged class of citizens, will feel the 
dignity of work, which, in its humblest shape, must then, 
with us, represent the intellect, as well as the labor, of the 
State. 

And now you will understand why I have selected this 
subject for your consideration. Such a system as I have 
been discussing has never yet been adopted, but the State 
has taken one great step towards its adoption, in the estab- 
lishment of the academies of which you are members. The 
scheme of your studies is at present rather too extended, and 
its requirements too high to be considered as a system of 
ordinary popular education. But I am satisfied that if this 
State ever succeeds in establishing a thorough system of 
popular education, your institution must be its centre and 
model. You have successfully inaugurated a system of 
practical education as distinguished from scholastic educa- 
tion, and the principle, therefore, may be considered as 
settled. You have combined with that system of education a 
system of discipline, which, for the formation of prompt, 
intelligent, obedient citizens, has no superior. And what I 
hope to see is the gradual formation of institutions, in 
connexion with yours, all over the State, which shall 
preserve the main principles of your discipline, embracing, 
however, a gradually decreasing range of studies, until 
every man, in every occupation, shall find in the schools of 
the State, under the superintendence of teachers supplied by 
you, an opportunity for that education which is best in its 
practical adaptation to the work of his life, until the time 
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comes when the work of the State, from the execution of the 
vastest industrial enterprise to the humblest hammer stroke 
in a day’s work, will be performed by men whom the State 
has taught and trained for the exercise of intelligent, 
educated labor. 

You see, therefore, that I consider you as the pioneers in a 
great cause—that independent of yourselves, the State is 
interested in your success; because if your lives prove that 
your training has made you wise, active, practical workers, 
then those who are earnest for popular education will feel 
strengthened in asking for an extension of your system. 
They will be able to carry it out further, and adapt it to 
those who have harder and less intellectual work to do than 
you will probably have; and thus, in some measure, upon 
your industry and success depends the great cause of popular 
education in the State. Recollect that when I wished to 
learn how the experiment of your institution worked, I asked 
for the register of your graduates in order to learn what they 
had done after they left you—how they were illustrating the 
advantages of the system under which they were educated. 
Recollect, also, that ten or twenty years hence, others, 
equally interested, will consult the register, too, and on that 
list each one of you will have added the value of his life and 
conduct; and the way in which you discharge the duties of 
life will thus influence public opinion on the merits of your 
system—a system which I have endeavored to show you is 
the only system which can secure to the State a thorough 
and consistent popular education. So far, your register of 
graduates furnishes the highest testimony, not only to the 
conscientious ability of your instructors, but to the real 
intrinsic merits of the system. I cannot, with propriety, on 
such an occasion, refer to individual cases; but the manli- 
ness, energy, and ability, with which those whom you have 
educated have gone into the practical business of life, may 
well be a matter of pride, as it is certainly a matter of profit 
to the State. 

In conclusion, then, let me say a few words, both as to the 
sort of work which, in all likelihood, you will be called on to 
do, and the motive for work which will, I hope, actuate you. 
The work for which you are educated lies between mere 
labor on one side and scholastic duty on the other. It com- 
prises, I think, the pleasantest sort of occupation in which 
you can engage, combining, as it does, and as I have tried to 
show you it should, active intelligence and intelligent labor. 
Our State does not at present need more scholars; and indeed 
the development of the highest scholastic attainment requires 
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a centralized civilization which our institutions are not cal- 
culated to create. Nor does she need professional men; of 
these she has, fortunately, enough, both in quality and quan- 
tity. But she does want men who, with Iberal educations, 
can undertake the great industrial enterprises which are 
needed, if her resources are to be properly developed. We 
want able engineers and machinists, men to whom the scien- 
tific application of the great modern motive powers of steam 
and machinery are familiar. We want geologists, who will 
explore our mountains; chemists, who will analyze our soils 
and our staples—in short, that class of educated men who 
will take the matter of the country and subject it to the mind 
of the country. We want men, also, who, taught in this 
school, and appreciating its value, are willing to devote their 
lives to extending the system and adapting it by degrees to 
the educational necessities of all classes. In such a field 
there is ample room and verge enough for the most varied 
abilities and the highest character. Although the peculiar 
character of the settlement of this State has made us an old 
society in a new country, yet we must not neglect to foster 
the youth and vigor which, in our sister States, have devel- 
oped a life of successful and almost unexampled activity. 
The conservative sentiment of this State has been one of the 
chiefest of our political advantages, but it must not weigh 
too heavily upon the enterprise of the State. In times like 
ours, under circumstances so favorable to the exercise of any 
and every talent that a man may possess, it would be great 
weakness to educate your ambition to run only in the worn 
tracks of an old society. Men make themselves useful and 
respected, not by doing the work of the past, but the present. 
Every age and people have their own wants, and must find 
or make their own workers. There are times when military 
service is the highest service the State requires, and then a 
healthy State will produce great generals. There are times 
when civil wisdom is the thing needful, and then you will 
have great legislators and statesman. There are times—and 
these are of them—when the courage of the soldier and the 
wisdom of the statesman have done their work, and having 
established a country and a constitution, leave to a free and 
prosperous people the developmént of their industrial re- 
sources, the perfection of their social institutions. For such 
time and for such work you ought to be peculiarly fitted, and 
you could scarcely be appointed to a more honorable task. 
The fame of the soldier isa high and holy fame. Founded 
in self-sacrifice and achieved through suffering, it shines 
from mountain to sea-shore with protecting effulgence, and 
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lights up every hearthstone in the land with the solemn radi- 
ance of national heroism. The fame of the statesman is pure 
and noble. The chosen instrument of God in governing the 
nations, it is his proud privilege that while living the na- 
tional heart beats responsive to his own; and when, clothed 
with immortality, he is summoned to the great council cham- 
ber above, his life becomes transfused into a nation’s history. 

But there is another fame equally pure, equally high, 
although its lustre is concentrated upon no individual brow ; 
that fame which belongs to every people who, by active, in- 
telligent labor, by the quiet but enduring achievments of 
peaceful enterprise, increase national wealth, extend national 
power, enlarge and elevate national character. Every new 
railroad that carries comfort and civilization in its loaded 
train, every old forest felled, every field planted, every addi- 
tional ship that sails freighted with the burden of an increas- 
ing commerce, every school that scatters wider the elements 
of a sound education, is a fresh and lasting trophy of this 
beneficent fame. It is a fame to which every man who does 
his duty in his own condition contributes a full share—a 
fame which every son of the State may inherit with pride, 
because his father’s labor helped to win it, and his own la- 
bor must help to maintain it. But in such labor the motive 
cannot be purely selfish. I do not wish to take any imprac- 
ticable view of life. iadmit that the great objects of every 
man’s work will, and, in the nature of things, must be, to a 
large extent, personal. No man ought to be ashamed to 
work vigorously and conscientiously, for money, power, or 
reputation. They are the legitimate fruits of his toil. In 
many cases they are the only evidence that he is working 
manfully ; and a sneer at their attainment proceeds as often 
from an envious and indolent selfishness as from any higher 
feeling. But every man who realizes his privilege as a citi- 
zen must feel that he owes something to the State—that 
while he rejoices in the rewards of his honest labor, the re- 
sults of that labor should spread beyond himself. I do not 
believe that, except in countries where labor has been most 
miserably degraded, the man has yet lived who ever worked 
steadily without some higher sentiment than the mere anxiety 
to make his daily bread. In making all men laborers, God 
has implanted in every man not only a busy spirit, but an 
irresistible desire to make himself felt outside of himself upon 
the world of men and things by which he is surrounded, and 
the very character of labor is such that no man’s work can 
possibly stop with himself—somebody or something is worse 
or better for his labor. Of course, the more profoundly this 
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truth is felt, the more deliberately it is acted upon, the higher 
becomes the character both of the work and the workman. 
And whenever public opinion is instinct with this conscious- 
ness, whenever men in general feel the strong desire that, 
independent of their profits therefrom, their work shall be 
thorough in its performance, and its results become incorpo- 
rated, as it were, into the life of the State, there you will 
have the highest development of the character of the citizen, 
and the purest and strongest manifestation of that old and 
rare virtue called patriotism. 

Make this truth, then, the motive of your lives. Educated 
carefully and thoroughly by the State for the work which 
she requires, taught by the very military discipline under 
which you have been trained, how entirely the efficiency of 
the whole body depends upon the fidelity with which each 
man does the duty of his appointed place, go out into life 
resolute for your work, conscious and proud of your trust. 
Work for yourselves, but work also for your State. You 
never can love her too dearly; for her you can never labor 
too earnestly. The glory and the grace of her stainless life 
have been about you from your infancy. Without your 
knowledge, you characters have been moulded by influence 
springing far back from the events of her early and heroic 
day. Just, and brave, and generous, she has never tolerated 
in her service a mean, a selfish, or a cowardly son; and 
among the many illustrious children who have laid down to 
their final rest beneath her soil, she has never wept over a 
dishonored grave. True toan old faith and an ancient reputa- 
tion, she has not pressed forward in eager rivalry with her 
sister States for wealth and power. She has looked coldly— 
too coldly, perhaps, upon the impatient activity which, every- 
where else in this vast republic, is pulling down old land- 
marks, challenging old opinions, and laying the founda- 
tions, let us hope, of a wiser and grander society than the 
world has yet realized. The last of her great statesmen 
she has just buried; and the days of her mourning have 
not yet passed. But when she does come back from her 
grief, into the world of action, she will need every effort of 
her sons to maintain her old fame, and guide her steps in 
the paths of a new and an eventfulera. It is for you, in part, 
to discharge this duty; to show that the old-fashioned 
Carolina training of honor, truth, and State loyalty, is not 
inconsistent with the fresh enterprise, the vigorous industry, 
the hard work, which the interests of the day demand. That 
whether your State needs—as in the olden time—sacrifice, 
heroism, genius; or, as now, intelligence, industry, patience, 
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and perseverance, she can always call her sons into her ser- 
vice; and, supported on their arms, proclaim to the world, in 
the proud language of her old heraldric legend, 


‘* Animis Opibusque Paratus.”’ 
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A Text Boox or Tropicat AGRICULTURE FOR THE Use or STUDENTS AND 
Scnoots. By Tuomas Briann, F. G. 8. 


We have succeeded in purchasing from the author his unpublished manuscripts 
of a valuable and interesting work with the above title, and shall publish it in 
four parts in the pages of the Review. It is a complete elementary treatise upon 
the subject of agriculture, condensing into a small compass, and in a popular 
manner, the material of many volumes. Intended for the West Indies, the appli- 
cation of its principles will be ready enough to the southern States of the Union. 
It is worthy of the study of our planters and of those who are to succeed them in 
the development of our soil. The author has followed the plan, and in part 
copied the language, of Professor Johnston’s lectures and Text Book, and ac- 
knowledges his indebtedness also to the papers of Professor Johnston, published by 
the Agricultural Chemistry Association of Scotland and the Royal Agricultural 
Societies of Jamaica and British Guiana ; to Solly’s Rural Chemistry; Lindley’s 
Theory of Horticulture; Professor Lyon Playfair’s Lectures on Animal Physi- 
ology; Dumas and Boussingault’s Balance of Organic Nature, and various ele- 
mentary works. The manuscripts were prepared in competition for a prize 
offered by Lord Elgin; and Henry Stephens, the great agricultural writer, to 
whose judgment they were submitted, reported as follows : 


**T have to report that I think the author has fully attained the object he so 
anxiously desired, of ‘inculcating sound principles and safe practical advice on 
good authority.” He is happily lucid on all the salient points of his multifarious 
subjects, and has pointed them out in the most distinct language, free as much as 
possible from technical phraseology, and, always keeping his object in view, he 
applies the principles he advocates as he proceeds in his subject to a be.ter treat- 
ment of the vegetable and animal economy. 

**] therefore think that his Text Book would form a valuable manual of prin- 
ciples, as applicable to agriculture, for the more advanced scholars. It would form 
a more valuable work than the Elements of Agricultural Chemistry, by Professor 
Johnston, for any class of scholars, and especially for the scholars in the schools 
of Jamaica.” 


BOOK FIRST. 


CHAPTER I, SECTION I. 


WHat Is AGRICULTURE? —OBJECTS OF THE AGRICULTURIST.—The 
word agriculture is derived from two Latin words, ager, a 
field, and colo, to till or cultivate, and signifies the art of 
cultivating the earth. The object of the agriculturist, or 
person practising the art of agriculture, is to obtain from his 
land the greatest quantity of the most valuable produce, at the 
least expense, in the shortest time, and without permanent injury 
to the soil. 
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In different countries and soils trees and plants grow with- 
out human aid, but the labors of the agriculturist are neces- 
sary to insure produce both in quantity and of a quality suited 
to the wants of man. An agriculturist may practice his art, 
following or adopting the experience of others, without know- 
ing much of the why or the wherefore of particular things 
being done, but if he wish to command success, he must un- 
derstand the science of agriculture, from which he will derive 
a knowledge of the why and the wherefore of all he does. 

Without the care and attention of an agriculturist cane 
and coffee fields would become valueless. 

An agriculturist who can tell the true reason why he takes 
certain steps in the cultivation of his cane and his coffee fields 
must always have an advantage over him who takes those 
steps merely because others have done so before him. 

Section 11.—Drvision oF THE suBJECT.—The study of agri- 
culture embraces inquiries as to the nature and peculiarities 
of the matter of which plants are composed or which assist 
their growth. 

The general structure and functions of plants, the way in 
which they grow, and the manner in which their food is ab- 
sorbed and changed and converted into parts of their sub- 
stance. The origin and nature of soils, and on what their 
fertility depends, or how it may be altered or improved. The 
nature and mode of action of manures, or in other words the 
food of plants. The nature of the different substances obtained 
from plants by means of the labors of the agriculturist, and 
their value to man or as food for animals. 

To obtain satisfactory answers to these inquiries recourse 
must be had, among other sciences, to— 

Chemistry, the object of which is to determine the nature 
and proportion of the constituents or matter of which bodies 
are composed. 

Vegetable physiology, which explains the organization, 
structure, and functions of plants. 

Geology, which treats of the nature and arrangement of 
those solid parts of the habitable globe from which soils are 
derived. 

Animal physiology, which explains the organization, struc- 
ture, and vital functions of animals. 

CHAPTER 11.—SxEcTION 1.—THE ORGANIC AND INORGANIC PARTS 
OF PLANTS AND ANIMAIS.—In the exercise of his art the agri- 
culturist meets with two kinds of substances, the living crops 
he raises and the dead soils from which they are taken. 

If he examines any fragment of plant or animal, either 
living or dead, a piece of a cane for instance, or of flesh, he 
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will observe that it exhibits pores and fibres arranged in cer- 
tain order, that it has a species of internal structure ; he will 
learn that plants and animals have various parts or organs, 
in short, that they are organized. 

If he examine a lump of earth or fragment of stone he will 
perceive no such structure. To mark this distinction the 
parts of animals or plants, either living or dead, are called 
organic bodies, while earthy and stoney substances are called 
inorganic bodies. 

The crops which grow upon the land, as well as the soil 
in which they are rooted, contain a portion both of organic 
and inorganic matter. If a portion of dry soil from a cane 
field be made red hot, the organic matter burns away and 
escapes into the air, but the portion of soil so treated is not 
materially diminished in bulk. But if a handful of cane 
trash or Guinea grass be burned, the proportion that escapes 
into the air is so great that a comparatively minute quantity 
of ash or inorganic matter only remains. 

Section 0.—THE ORGANIC PART OF PLANTS AND ANIMALS,— 
Chemical analysis, (the process by which matter is separated 
into the elementary bodies or simple substances of which it 
consists,) has proved that the erganie part of plants and ani- 
mals is composed of different proportions of four elementary 
substances, known by the names of carbon, hydrogen, oxygen, 
and nitrogen, along with very minute quantities of certain 
inorganic bodies. The first, carbon, when uncombined, is a 
solid substance, the other three, when uncombined, are gases, 
or peculiar kinds of air. 

Carbon.—When wood is burned in a covered heap it is 
charred and is converted into common wood charcoal, which 
is the most common kind of carbon. 

Coke obtained by charring coal and the ‘‘ black lead’’ of 
which pencils are made are other kinds. The diamond is the 
only form in which carbon occurs in nature in a crystalized 
state and of great purity. 

Hydrogen is only known to us in the state of gas; it is 
the lightest of all substances with which we are acquainted. 
It rises through common air, (the air in which man lives and 
breathes,) as wood does through water. Hence when con- 
fined in a bag made of silk it is capable of sustaining heavy 
substances in the air, and of carrying them up to a great 
heighth ; for this reason it is used for filling balloons. It 
forms a small part of the weight of all animals and plants. 
Animals and plants cannot live in hydrogen. 

Oxygen, also, is only known as a gas; it is about one- 
ninth part heavier than common air. It forms about one- 
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fifth of the bulk of the air which we breathe, and is the sub- 
stance which in the air supports the lives of animals, and the 
oe destruction by fire of all burning bodies. Ani- 
mals and plants soon die in oxygen gas. 

Nitrogen.—Also a gas, is very little lighter than common 
air. It forms nearly four-fifths by bulk of the air in which 
we live. Animals and plants die in this gas. 

These three gases can be made and collected by chemists, 
but cannot be distinguished either by color, taste, or smell 
from common air. By the aid of a lighted candle they are, 
however, readily recognized. Hydrogen extinguishes the 
candle, but itself takes fire; nitrogen simply extinguishes a 
flame, while in oxygen the candle burns rapidly and with 
increased brilliancy. 

A piece of cane weighing 1000 grains, obtained from an 
estate_in Jamaica, was burned by Professor Johnston and all 
escaped into the air but 7} grains which remained in the form 
of ash. The 992} grains so lost consisted of carbon, hydro- 
gen, and oxygen with a trace of nitrogen. 

Pure cane sugar, free from water, consists of— 
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The vegetable productions of Great Britain which are 
gathered as food for man or beast, when in their dry state, 
contain of carbon, nearly one-half by weight; of oxygen, 
rather more than one-third; of hydrogen, little more than 
five parts in a hundred; and of nitrogen, from two to four 
parts in a hundred. These four elementary bodies gene- 
rally find their way into the interior of plants, having 
previously entered into a state of mutual combination, form- 
ing what is called chemical compounds. 

Before describing the nature of these compounds, it will be 
proper to explain, first, the constitution of the common air 
or atniosphere in which plants live; second, the nature of 
chemical combination. 

CHAPTER 11.— Section 1.—'THe AtMmospHERE.— The air 
which we breathe, and in which plants live, is composed 
principally of a mixture of oxygen and nitrogen gases, in the 
proportion by bulk very nearly of 21 parts of the former to 
79 parts of the latter, and by weight of 23 parts of oxygen 
and 77 of nitrogen. It contains, also, a small proportion of 
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carbonic acid gas, (carbon in combination with oxygen gas,) 
and also watery vapor, or moisture. 

In this constitutien of the atmosphere we can discover 
many beautiful adaptations to the wants and structure of 
animals and plants. The exciting effect of pure oxygen on 
the animal economy is lessened by its large admixture with 
nitrogen; the quantity of carbonic acid present is sufficient 
to supply food to the plant, while it is not so great as to 
prove injurious to the animal; and the watery vapor suffices 
to maintain the requisite moisture and flexibility of the parts 
of both orders of beings, without in general existing in such 
a proportion as to prove hurtful to either. 

Section 0.—THE NATURE OF CHEMICAL COMBINATION.—If 
hydrogen, oxygen, and nitrogen, be mixed together in a 
bottle no change will take place, and if carbon (charcoal) in 
fine powder be added to them, still no new substance will be 
produced. Or if we take the ash left by burning a certain 
weight of cane trash, and mix it with the proper “quantities 
(ascertained by analy sis) of carbon, hydrogen, oxygen, and 
nitrogen, we shall be unable by this means to form cane 
trash. The elementary substances of which cane trash 
consists, therefore, are not merely mixed together—they are 
more closely united. To this state of union the term chemi- 
cal combination is applied—the elements are said to be 
chemically combined. 

On the other hand, if a cane be burned, the combined 
elements are separated, and enter into new states of combina- 
tion. When a substance is thus changed, and its elements 
separated, by heat or in any other way, it is said to be 
decomposed. If it gradually decay and perish, as by 
exposure to the air and moisture, it is said to undergo 
decomposition. 

CHaPTeR IvV.—FoRM IN WHICH THE CARBON AND OTHER 
ORGANIC ELEMENTS ENTER INTO PLANTS.—It is from their food 
that cane and other plants derive the carbon, oxygen, hydro- 
gen, and nitrogen, of which their organic part consists. 
This food enters partly by the minute pores of their roots, 
and partly by those which exist in the green parts of the 
leaves and of the young shoots. The roots bring up food 
from the soil, and the leaves take it in directly from the air. 

Now, as the pores in the roots and leaves are very minute, 
carbon (charcoal) cannot enter into them in a solid state, 
and as it does not dissolve in water, it cannot, in the state of 
simple carbon, be any part of the food of plants. Again, 
hydrogen gas neither exists in the air in a separate or free 
state, nor usually in the soil, so that although hydrogen is 
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always found in the substance of cane or other plants, it does 
not enter them in the state of the gas already described. 
Oxygen, on the other hand, exists in the air, and is directly 
absorbed both by the leaves and by the rogts of the plants; 
while nitrogen, although it forms a large part of the atmos- 
phere, is not supposed to enter directly into the plants in 
any considerable quantity. 

The whole of the carbon and hydrogen, and the greater 
part of the oxygen and nitrogen, also, enter into plants in a 
state of chemical combination with other substances: the car- 
bon chiefly in the state of carbonic acid (carbon combined 
with a given proportion of oxygen) and of certain other solu- 
ble compounds, consisting of carbon and other different pro- 
portions of oxygen, which exist in the soil; the hydrogen and 
oxygen enter into plants in the form of water, and the nitro- 
gen chiefly, it is supposed, in the form of ammonia (hydrogen 
and nitrogen combined) and nitric acid, (nitrogen and oxygen 
combined.) It will be necessary, therefore, briefly to describe 
the several compounds called water, carbonic acid, ammonia, 
and nitric acid. 

CHAPTER V, SECTION 1.—WatTER.—Water is a compound of 
oxygen and hydrogen, in the proportion of eight of the former 
to one of the latter by weight, or by bulk of one volume of 
oxygen to two of hydrogen. 

We are familiar with this substance in three states, in the 
solid form as ice, in the fluid as water, and in the gaseous as 
steam. In the state of steam its bulk is increased, and it 
becomes lighter than common air, into which it, therefore, 
readily rises and becomes diffused. 

Water enters largely into the constitution of all living ani- 
mals and plants, and forms upwards of one-half the weight of 
all the newly-gathered vegetable substances usually cultivated 
or collected for the use of man. Water forms about 72 parts 
in a hundred of fresh cane stems. 

There are two other properties of water which are very 
interesting and important to the agriculturist : 

Ist. If sugar or salt be put into water they disappear or 
are dissolved. Water has thus the power of dissolving nu- 
merous other substances. Hence when the rain falls and 
sinks into the soil it dissolves a portion of some of the sub- 
stances with which it meets in its way, and rarely reaches 
the roots of plants in a pure state. So waters that rise up in 
springs are rarely pure. They always contain earthy and 
saline substances in solution, and these they carry with them 
when they are sucked in by the roots of plants. This solvent 
or dissolving power of water over solid substances is increased 
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when the temperature is high or warm, and it is to this, 
among other causes, to which the extraordinary luxuriance of 
plants in a tropical climate like that of Jamaica and the West 
Indies generally is attributed. 

Water absorbs (dissolves) its own bulk of carbonic acid, 
(carbon combined with oxygen,) it dissolves also smaller 
quantities of the oxygen and nitrogen of the atmosphere, and 
hence where it meets any of these gases in the soil it becomes 
impregnated with them, and conveys them into plants there 
to serve as a portion of their food. 

2d. Water is composed of oxygen and hydrogen, and can 
readily be decomposed into these two gases. This process of 
decomposition takes place naturally in the interior of a living 
plant. The roots absorb and take up the water, but if in any 
part of the plant the hydrogen gr the oxygen be required to 
aid in the formation of that ed a portion of the water is 
decomposed, and through the agency of the leaves chiefly the 
gases are set free and appropriated. 

In the state of vapor water ministers most materially to the 
life and growth of plants. It evaporates or passes off in 
vapor at almost every degree of temperature, but particularly 
when the air is warm and dry, and when currents of air or 
wind pass over it. The air thus has always watery vapor 
mixed with or suspended in it. 

The quantity of vapor which the air can hold in suspension 
depends upon the temperature or degree of warmth of the air. 

Section 11.—CiLoups—raIn—pDew.—Clouds.—In a warm cli- 
mate like that of the West Indies, or in warm weather, the 
air can sustain or keep more moisture in suspension than in a 
colder climate like that of England, or in cooler weather. 
Hence, when a current of warm air, loaded with moisture, 
ascends to or comes in contact with the colder mountain tops, 
it is cooled down, rendered unable to hold the whole of the 
vapor, (moisture,) and therefore leaves behind, in the form 
of a mist or cloud, a portion of its watery burden. 

Rain.—When the currents of air charged with moisture, 
the one warm, and the other cold, meet in the atmosphere, 
they mix and a cloud is formed, and the excess of moisture, 
that which the air cooled by the mixture can no longer hold, 
falls to the earth in the shape of rain. 

Rain is the great purifier of the atmosphere ; the accumu- 
lation in the atmosphere of the various exhalations from the 
earth, from man and animals, is prevented by rain, which, in 
falling, brings back to the earth what came from the earth. 
In the air these exhalations are injurious to the health of man 
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and animals ; washed into the soil they form nutritious food 
for plants. 

Dew.—On the earth’s surface all bodies have a tendency to 
be of an equal temperature, while the surface, as a whole, 
tends gradually towards a cooler state. But while the sun 
shines on any spot, a cane-field, for instance, or grass piece, 
this cooling will not take place, for the surface there receives 
more heat than it throws off. At night, when the sun is ab- 
sent, the earth will cool most,* and the air in contact with 
it must cool also, and like the warm currents on the moun- 
tain side, must forsake a portion of the watery vapor it has 
hitherto retained. This water is precipitated or separated 
from the air, (it does not either fall from the sky or arise from 
the ground,) in very minute particles, which collect on the 
leaves of the canes and of the grass in drops of dew. 

Some substances become cool by radiation (emit their heat) 
with greater rapidity than others, and those which in the air 
become cool first are most speedily and abundantly moist- 
ened by the dew. Thus blades of grass, on the road side, re- 
ceive dew before the surface of the road itself, because they 
cool more rapidly, and therefore sooner rob the cooler air in 
contact with them of its moisture. 

Great, or Indian corn, is sometimes planted with young 
canes, and the advocates of that system appear to be correct 
in stating that a greater cooling of the air at the surface of a 
field so treated is the result, and a consequent greater deposi- 
tion of dew upon the canes; for, according to the theory of 
Melloni, the layer of air by which the canes and corn are 
surrounded is not steady; it changes its position, on the con- 
trary, in precisely the same way as water in a vessel over the 
fire ; the particles of air condensed by the cold of the tops of 
the leaves of the plants descend towards the earth, become 
heated by contact with the latter, and rise again towards the 
tops of the leaves, and so on; but it is clear, that in spite of 
this state of motion, the air on the whole cools, and in order 
that the grass may be of the same constant temperature below 
that of the surrounding medium (the air) it must cool more 
still, and thus a gradual cooling and an increased moisture in 
the layer of air are caused. 


* During the day, between the tropics, the sea is not so much heated by the 
presence of the sun as the land, nor is it so much cooled during the night ; therefore 
when the earth begins to be violently heated in the course of the day, the cooler 
air from the sea will rush in towards the land to supply the deficiency occasioned 
by the greater rarification of the air, and hence arise the sea breezes. On the 
other hand, the land becoming cooler than the water in the absence of the sun, 
the current of air a few hours after sunset flows from the land to the sea, and thus 
produces the land breeze. 
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A glass containing iced water, like the leaf of a cane at 
night, is colder than the air which surrounds it, and moisture 
from the warmer air is therefore deposited upon it. 

CHAPTER vi.—Secrion 1.—Carpontc actp.— When charcoal 
is burned in the air it combines slowly witn oxygen, and is 
transformed into carbonic acid gas—100 pounds of this gas 
contain 28 pounds of carbon, and 72 pounds of oxygen. 

Carbonic acid gas is colorless, but it is readily distinguished 
from the other gases by its acid or sour taste and smell, by 
its solubility in water, and by its great weight or density. 

Burning bodies are extinguished in carbonic acid gas, and 
living beings cannot breathe in it. It is, however, the prin- 
cipal food of plants, being absorbed by their leaves and roots 
in large quantity. In nature, carbonic acid is produced 
under a great variety of circumstances. It is given off from 
the lungs of all animals in the process of breathing ; it is 
given off largely during the burning of wood, of coal, and 
all other combustible bodies. It is formed during the pro- 
gress of fermentation, fermented liquors owe their Reet ~t8 
qualities to the presence of this gas. During the decay of 
animal and vegetable substances in the air, in manure heaps, 
or in the soil, it is produced in abundance. 

When cattle-pen manure is put into the ground in a fer- 
menting state it affords a rich supply of carbonic acid to the 
growing plant. 

The common white limestone is a carbonate of lime, that 
is, a compound of lime and carbonic acid. The carbonic acid 
is readily expelled by heat, as in a common limekiln. Dur- 
ing the process of burning, the limestone loses upwards of 
40 per cent. of its weight, a loss which represents the quan- 
tity of carbonic acid driven off. Hence, by burning lime- 
stone on the spot where it is quarried nearly one half of the 
cost of carriage is saved. 

Section 1.—AmmontA.—Ammonia is a compound of hy- 
drogen and nitrogen—100 parts, by weight, contain 174 of 
the former, and 824 of the latter. 

Ammonia is a colorless gas, but easily distinguished from 
other gases by its taste and smell. It has a powerful pene- 
trating odor, known to us in the smell of hartshorn, and the 
common smelling salts, and has an alkaline taste, like that 
of common soda ; it extinguishes a lighted taper, but does not 
take fire. It instantly suffocates animals, kills living plants, 
and gradually destroys the texture of their parts. It is ab- 
sorbed readily by porous substances, such as charcoal, by 
vegetable matter in a decaying state, by porous soils, and 
rapidly by water. Ammonia is lighter than common air, 
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and, therefore, when set free on the earth’s surface, it readily 
rises into, and mingles with the atmosphere. 

The chief natural source of ammonia is in the decay of 
animal substances. During the putrefaction of dead animal 
matter this gas is always given off, also from all solid and 
liquid manures of animal origin. It is also formed, but in a 
smaller quantity, during the decay of vegetable matter in 
the soil. 

In tropical countries, the West Indies for instance, decay 
proceeds more rapidly than in colder climates, and carbonic 
acid and ammonia are, consequently, produced in greater 
quantity. 

The combinations which ammonia forms are, like itself, 
very soluble in water. That which rises in the air, in the 
form of gas, and there combines with the carbonic or other 
acids, is readily dissolved, and brought to the earth again by 
the rains and dews. The substances in the soil, consisting of 
combinations of ammonia, are dissolved by the water perco- 
lating through the soil. In both cases the ammonia is thus 
in a condition to be taken up by plants. 

Section 11.—Nirric acip.—Pure nitric acid consists of nitro- 
gen and oxygen only, in the proportion of one particle of the 
former to five of the latter. The union of these two gases, 
so harmless in the air, (the air contains 21 parts, by bulk, of 
oxygen, and 79 of nitrogen,) produces this burning and cor- 
rosive compound. It never reaches the roots of plants in 
this pure and corrosive state. It exists in many soils, and 
is naturally formed in manure heaps, and in most situations 
where vegetable matter is undergoing decay in contact with 
the air, but in these cases it is always found in a state of com- 
bination, in which state it reaches the roots of plants. Com- 
bined with potash, nitric acid forms nitrate of potash, (salt- 
petre,) with soda, nitrate of soda, and with lime, nitrate of 
lime. 

Nitric acid is also formed naturally by the passage of elec- 
tricity through the atmosphere. 

The air, as has been explained, contains much oxygen and 
nitrogen mixed together, but when a flash of lightning (ig- 
nited electric fluid) passes through a quantity of air, minute 
portions of the two gases wnite together chemically, forming a 
small quantity of nitric acid. In the West Indies, where 
thander storms are frequent, much nitric acid must be pro- 
duced in this way in the air. It is washed down by the rains 
and thus reaches the soil, where it forms the nitrates, the 
combinations before mentioned. 

It is from this nitric acid, thus universally produced and 
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existing, that plants appear to derive the largest proportion 
of their nitrogen. In all climates plants derive a portion of 
their nitrogen from ammonia, but less from that source in a 
tropical country than in colder climates. Ammonia is more 
easily decomposed in the living plant than nitric acid, and 
more adapted therefore to their wants, as supplying nitrogen 
more readily in a cold climate, while nitric acid, more abun- 
dant than ammonia in hot climates, is only rendered avail- 
able as a source of nitrogen to plants under the influence of 
great warmth and brilliant sunshine. 

CHAPTER VII.—SECTION I.—STRUCTURE OF PLANTS.—A perfect 
plant consists of three parts, a root, a stem, and leaves. 

Roots.—The root is the lower extremity of the plant by 
which it is fixed in the earth and enabled to resist the effect 
of the wind and other forces on the stem. The root, also, is 
the organ through which food is conveyed from the earth 
into the plant. The ends or points of roots consist of a ten- 
der tissue of small cells, (cellular tissue,) communicating with 
the stem of the plant by tubes or vessels. These points are 
called spongelets or spongioles. They absorb water but cannot 
take up any solid substances. The whole surface of very 
young roots performs the same office, though less actively 
than the points. The water thus absorbed contains those 
gaseous (organic) and earthy and saline (inorganic) matters 
in solution, of which plants consist and which are essential 
to their growth. 

Roots increase in size and number, whatever be their form, 
as the plant grows and extend themselves in all directions, 
in some cases laterally and in others vertically, in search of 
food, which the spongelets suck in and send forward with the 
sap to the upper part or stem and leaves of the plant. 

Section 1.—Plants, with respect to the mode of increase of 
their stems, are divided into two classes, exogenous, (outside 
growers,) those whose woody matters is increased annually 
by external additions below the bark, and endogenous, (inside 
growers,) those whose woody matter is increased annually by 
internal additions to their centre. Of the former kind the 
silk, cotton, cedar, and mahogany trees are examples; of the 
latter cocoa-nut, mountain cabbage, and other palm trees, 
the sugar cane, grasses, &c. 

Stems.—The stem of an exogenous plant consists of the 
pith in the centre, the wood surrounding the pith, and the 
bark which covers the whole. The pith is formed of minute 
hollow cells laid horizontally (cellular tissue) one over the 
other, with rays of the same matter serving to connect the 
centre and circumference together, while the wood and bark 
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are composed of long tubes (vascular tissue) bound together 
in a vertical or upright position, so as to be capable of carry- 
ing the sap up and down between the roots and the leaves. 

The stem of an endogenous plant consists of bundles of 
vessels, (vascular tissue,) the whole encased in woody fibre. 
There are no rays of the latter kind of tissue in these plants, 
which do not seem to require a communication between the 
centre and circumference, and there being no bark, the 
descending sap takes its course through the cellular tissue. 

The functions of the stem are to support the various organs 
of the plant, to convey the fluid obtained by the roots from 
the soil, called the sap, into the leaves, where it undergoes 
elaboration, and to receive it back in its altered state. The 
cellular tissue of the stem also is the depository, in many 
plants, ef the various substances prepared or secreted by 
them. In the cane plant the cells of the stem receive the sap 
on its passage from the leaves, (where, under the action par- 
ticularly of light, it has become charged with sugar, by the 
elaboration of the elements of which sugar is composed,) and 
in these cells the saccharine secretions are deposited. In the 
cellular tissue of the roots (tubers) of the yam and arrowroot 
their starch is deposited. 

Section 11.—Leaves.—A leaf is an appendage of the stem 
of a plant and consists of cellular substance, among which 
veins are distributed in two layers. One of these layers of 
veins proceeds to the upper surface of the leaf from the stem, 
and conveys from it the sap, for the purpose of being exposed 
to the action of light and heat ; and the other layer proceeds 
from the lower surface of the leaf to the bark, or, in endoge- 
nous plants, to the cellular tissue, and conveys to it the sap 
in its descending course. 

The whole of the cellular matter and the veins of leaves 
are enclosed in a stem, which is pierced by numerous small 
pores or mouths, (sfornata,) varying in size and number with 
the nature of the plant. Through these pores the water 
taken up by the roots, and passing up the stem, escapes, in 
the form of vapor, by perspiration, or evaporation, like the 
evaporation from the surface of moist bodies in hot dry air. 

Thus leaves, while alive, keep up a sort of sucking action 
upon the stem, which is communicated to the spongelets of 
the roots. As the water disappears from the leaf the roots 
must absorb from the soil at least an equal supply, and as 
this water enters the roots, containing in solution the or- 
ganic and inorganic matter of the soil required by plants, we 
see why and how these substances are found and deposited in 
their interior. 
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Section 1v.—Funcrions or PLants.—Roots suck in chiefly 
liquid; but leaves inhale almost solely gaseous food. In the 
day time the leaves are continually absorbing carbonic acid 
gas from the air and giving out oxygen gas, that is to say, 
they are continually appropriating carbon to themselves, or 
fixing it in their various parts. At night the process is re- 
versed ; plants then absorb oxygen and give off carbonic acid 
gas, but not so rapidly as that gas is absorbed in the day. 
It is generally supposed that leaves exhale or give out by 
means of the pores in their upper part, and inhale or take in 
their food by the pores in their under side. The green stems 
of young shoots, and the green stalks of the cane plant and 
of the grasses, also absorb “carbonic acid. 

The principal chemical use of the leaves is then to expose 
the sap, as obtained from the stem through the roots, to the 
action of light, under which action those organic substances 
are formed which exist in plants, and on which their growth 
and increase depends. 

Whiist the leaves are continually adding new matter to a 
plant, the fruit, on the other hand, by absorbing that matter, 
checks the growth. Hence the practice of pruning coffee and 
other fruit trees with a view to improve the fruit; the young 
fruit thus gets an additional supply of crude sap, which 
would have gone to the formation of fresh leaves had not the 
branches been removed. 

Having explained the functions of the leaves and stems of 
a plant, it will be readily understood that injury must arise 
if the living leaves be taken from a plant, or if they and the 
stems have not free access to the air. If canes be planted too 
closely, or become overrun by weeds, the free action of the 
leaves is impeded and the healthiness of the plant is dimin- 
ished. The plant struggles for breath, as it were, and makes 
efforts to throw up leaves vertically to catch the fresh air. It 
is probable, indeed, that the vital energies of the plant are 
employed in forming fresh leaves, to the injury of the soil 
and ultimately of the crop. The practice of trashing canes, 
(depriving them of their dead leaves,) perhaps, arose from 
the bad habit of planting too closely. It was found abso- 
lutely necessary to permit the air to have free access to the 
plants. 

A leaf is, in reality, a natural contrivance for exposing a 
large surface to the influence of external agents—light, heat, 
and air. How wonderfully great is this exposed surface in a 
field of luxuriant cane ! 

In tropical countries, under the more intense light of the 
sun, plants can elaborate (fix in their different parts) more 
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organic substances than they can in a climate like England. 
To the brilliant sun we greatly owe the sugar afforded us by 
our cane plants. Under the influence of the sun in the 
tropics the growth of the leaves, at the expense of the air, 
must be materially increased, and the plants rendered less 
dependant upon the root and the soil for the food on which 
they live. 

Section v.—PROpAGATION AND GROWTH OF PLaNnts.—New 
— arise from three sources: from seeds, from buds, and 
rom slips (cuttings) or eyes. 

Seeds afford plants of the same species as that which pro- 
duced them, though frequently of a different variety ; but 
plants arising from buds or slips are regarded as the contin- 
uation of the individual, and, therefore, they in time become 
exhausted and deteriorated. When a seed is put in the earth, 
if the warmth and moisture be favorable, it begins to sprout. 
it pushes a shoot upwards and a root downwards ; but, until 
the leaf expands and the root has fairly entered the soil, the 
young plant derives no nourishment, other than water, either 
from the earth or the air. It lives on the starch and gluten 
contained in the seed. These undergo chemical changes and 
become adapted to the special wants of the growing plant. 

By the time the food contained in the seed is exhausted, 
and sometimes before, the plant is able to live by its own ex- 
ertions, at the expense of the air and the soil. 

A cutting is only capable of producing a new plant when 
it bears buds upon its surface, which buds grow in much the 
same way and under the same circumstances as a seed. As 
the stem of a plant is the only part upon which buds cer- 
tainly exist, the stem is the only part from which cuttings 
should be taken. Thus the cane is propagated by cuttings, 
by putting in the soil part of the stem bearing one or more 
buds. As plants thus propagated become deteriorated, cane 
‘*tops’’ or cuttings should be taken from the most perfect 
and healthy canes, and not, as is too often the practice in the 
West Indies, from worthless canes, improperly said to be 
‘fonly fit for plants.’’ 

A bud of a perfect plant is, in the first instance, supported 
by the soluble food prepared and lodged in the stem, of which 
it is, in fact, a part. As a cutting consists of a bud and part 
of the stem, the former, when the cutting is put into the 
earth, is fed and nourished by the latter, until roots and 
leaves are produced, with which the new plant can feed itself. 

CHAPTER ViII.—Sect1on 1.—Source oF THE CARBON IN PLANTS. 
—Carbon is incapable of entering in its solid state into the 
circulation of plants, and must therefore enter in the liquid 
or gaseous state. There are two sources from which carbon 
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is derived by plants: the soil in which their roots are placed, 
and the air by which their stems and leaves are surrounded. 

A plant sucks in by its leaves and roots much carbon in 
the form of carbonic acid, and it derives a variable portion of 
its carbon from the soluble organic substances that are within 
reach of its roots. 

The most abundant product of the decay of vegetable 
matter inv the soil is the same carbonic acid which plants 
inhale from the air by their leaves. In a soil containing 
much vegetable matter, therefore, the roots are surrounded 
with air more or less charged with carbonic acid gas 

SecTION 11.—Source or Oxye@en in Puiants.—The water 
which plants take up consists in great part of oxygen, which 

gas is supplied to the plants on the decomposition of this 
water in their interior. The atmosphere also contains oxygen, 
which is absorbed by the leaves. Carbonic acid is also taken 
in by the roots and leaves of plants, and undergoes decom- 
position in the same manner as water, and supplies its 
oxygen. It is, however, from water that plants are supposed 
to derive their prine ipal supply of this gas. 

Section m.—Source or Hyprogen rm Piants.—Water is 
the main and constant source of hydrogen to plants. It is 
decomposed in the interior of plants, and affords this gas as 
well as the oxygen. 

The carbon combines in plants with the hydrogen and 
oxygen, (the elements of water,) and gives rise to substances 
of the highest consequence in the economy of plants. 

The great bulk of all plants consist of cellular and woody 
fibre, with starch, gum, and sugar, and all these substances 
consist of carbon united to oxygen and hydrogen. 

It has been explained that carbon (derived from carbonic 
acid) and water (the sap) are abundantly present in the pores 
or vessels of the green leaf. Now woody fibre consists only of 
carbon and water (hydrogen and oxygen) chemically com- 
bined together—one hundred pounds of dry woody fibre con- 
sist of fifty pounds of carbon and of the elements of fifty 
pounds of water. It is easy to see, therefore, how, when the 
carbon and water meet in the leaf, woody fibre may be pro- 
duced by their mutual combination. 

Nor is it more difficult to understand how starch may be 
converted into sugar, or how, conversely, sugar may be 
changed into starch, or woody fibre into sugar. Any one of 
these substances may be represented by carbon and water 
only, thus : 

50 Ibs. carbon with 50 lbs. water make 100 lbs. of woody 
fibre. 50 lbs. carbon with 724 lbs. water make 1223 lbs. of 


cane sugar, starch, or gum. 
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In the interior of the plant, therefore, it is obvious that, 
whichever of these substances be present in the sap, the 
elements are at hand out of which any of the others may be 
produced. 

Hydrogen with carbon and oxygen produce the fat and 
volatile oils which are frequently met with in different parts 
of plants, and which oils are rich in hydrogen. 

Section r1v.—Source or Nrrrogen 1x Piants.—The quantity 
of nitrogen present in plants is very small compared with 
that of the other elements which enter into their constitution, 
but it is as essential to their growth as the elements of which 
they contain much. 

The atmosphere is the original source of the nitrogen of 
plants, but plants derive from the air, in an uncombined 
state, only a small portion of their nitrogen. They are sup- 
posed to draw a larger supply from the before mentioned 
compounds of nitrogen with hydrogen and oxygen, which are 
known to arise within the reach of their roots and leaves, 
particularly from ammonia and nitric acid, but chiefly from 
the latter in the tropics. 

At every point in the growing shoot of a plant some com- 
pound of nitrogen must be present if it is to increase in size, 
since in the interior of every new cell the presence of such a 
compound in minute quantity can be recognized. 

The first film of the growing cell is formed by a compound 
of nitrogen originating from the sap, and around this the 
cellular fibre is deposited to form the woody matter of the 
plant. 

CHAPTER IX.—SeEcTION I1.—SouRcE OF THE EARTHY MATTER OF 
PLANTS, AND SUBSTANCES OF WHICH IT coNsIsts.— When plants 
are burned they always leave more or less of ash. This ash 
varies in quantity in different plants, in different parts of the 
same plant, and often in different specimens of the same kind 
of plant, if grown upon different soils, but it is never wholly 
absent. It is as necessary to their existence in a state of 
perfect health as any of the elements which constitute the 
organic part of their substance. 

They must obtain it, therefore, along with the food on 
which they live. It is, in fact, a part of their natural food, 
since without it they become unhealthy, and do not attain 
maturity. It may be called, indeed, the inorganic food of 

lants. 

All the elements which are necessary to produce the organic 
parts of plants may be derived, as has been explained, either 
from the air, through the leaves, or from the soil, by the 
roots. In the air, however, particles of inorganic or earthy 
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matter are seldom known to float, and these are in a solid 
form, and therefore unable to enter by the leaves. Hence 
the earthy matter which constitutes the ash must all be de- 
rived from the soil. Thus the earthy part of the soil serves 
not only as a medium in which the roots of a plant can fix 
themselves, so as to keep the plant in an upright position, 
but it is also a storehouse of food from which the roots may 
take such earthy substances as are necessary to or are fitted 
to promote the growth of the plant. 

A great quantity of water, taken up by the roots, passes 
through a plant during the term of its existence. This 
water evaporates from the surface of the leaves, and deposits 
in the plants the saline and earthy matters which it held in 
solution. These matters constitute the ashes of plants. 

The ash of plants consists of several, sometimes as many as 
eleven, different earthy substances : 

1. Potash.—The common pearlash of the shops is a com- 
pound of potash with carbonic acid, or it is a carbonate of 
potash. 

2. Soda.—The common soda of the shops is a carbonate 
of soda. 

3. Lime.—This is familiar to every one as the unslaked 
lime of the limekilns. 

4. Magnesia.—This is the calcined magnesia of the shops. 
The uncalcined is a carbonate of magnesia, from which heat 
drives off the carbonic acid. 

5. Silica.—This is the name given by chemists to the sub- 
stance which constitutes rock crystal, quartz, flint, and sili- 
cious sands and sandstones. 

6. Alumina is the pure earth of alum. It forms about two- 
fifths of some of the very stiff kinds of clay. 

7. Oxide of iron.—The most familiar form of this substance 
is the rust that forms on iron in damp places. It is a com- 
pound of iron with oxygen, whence the name oxide. 

8. Oxide of manganese is a brown powder, which consists 
of oxygen combined with a metal resembling iron, called 
manganese. It usually exists in plants and soils in very 
small quantity only. This substance is found in the ‘‘small 
shot soils’’ met with in various parts of Jamaica. 

9. Sulphur.—This substance is well known. It is present 
in nearly all the parts of plants and animals. 

Sulphuric acid, or oil of vitrol, is a compound of sulphur 
and oxygen. It forms with ammonia sulphate of ammonia, 
with lime sulphate of lime, or gypsum. 

10. Phosphorus is a soft pale yellow substance, which 
readily takes fire in the air, and gives off while burning a 
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dense white smoke. The white fumes which form this smoke 
are a compound of phosphorus with oxygen obtained from 
the air, and are calied phosphoric acid. In the ash of plants 
the phosphorus is found in the state of phosphoric acid. This 
acid forms phosphates with ammonia, lime, potash, soda, and 
magnesia. When bones are burned a quantity of white earth 
remains, (bone earth,) which is chietly phosphate of lime. 
Phosphate of lime is generally present in the ash of plants. 
Phosphate of magnesia is contained most abundantly in the 
ash of different varieties of grain. 

11. Chlorine.—This is a very sutlocating gas, which gives 
its peculiar smell to chloride of lime. In combination with 
the metallic bases of potash, soda, lime, and magnesia, it 
forms the chloride of potassium, sodium, (common salt,) cal- 
cium, and magnesia, and in one or other of these states it 
generally enters into the roots of plants, and exists in their 
ash. 

Such are the inorganic substances usually found mixed or 
combined in the ash of plants. 

Thus a piece of dried Jamaica sugar cane weighing 1000 
grains gave, when burned, 74 grains of ash, which consisted of: 





Silica ....ceccceces. eee ccrrccccsccecees a Sccmiesscccccees 1.780 
Phosphate of lime... ..ss.cccessccesssccerececevevecssess 3.402 
Red oxide of iron and Clay.....-ssscccecccsseccetescssees -176 
Carbonate of potash. ....cccescccccccecccccccsescesscecce 1.467 
Sulphate of potash..........-0+. 0 O8e deve cccdawensvesbee -150 
Carbonate of magnesia....++..+s0eee qn. 90-0. 9.99 90600 9 eRSs -430 
Sulphate of lime... .....e+- 0 0b 9 0cees canescscctacscecs -058 

7.457 








Section u.—OF THE DIFFERENCE IN THE QUANTITY AND QUALITY 
OF THE ASH OF PLANTS.—Different plants and different parts of 
the same plant when burned leave different quantities of ash : 


Ash. 
Thus 1,000 lbs. of Indian, or great corn leaves, give on an average.... 15 Ibs. 
Do...eses BGs svevesces dO. sees straw or stems ..... biso odbaces 40.do. 
Do.....+..potato roots, (dried)....esseesessceeces oc ceccesepe 40 .do. 
TIS e cccveces potato leaves, (GTIOd). ..0ccccccecccescccsccccccene 180.do. 


The quantity of inorganic food required by different plants. 
is therefore greater or less according to their nature, and if a 
soil be of such a kind that it can yield only a small quantity 
of this organic food, then those plants only will grow well 
upon it to which this small supply will prove sufficient. 
Those soils will, it is evident, produce the most plants which 
can best supply all their wants. 

As the inorganic substances which the cane and other 
plants contain are essential to the healthy growth and devel- 
opment of the plants, we see that an exact knowledge of the 
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nature of those substances, and of the proportion in which 
they occur, is required before the best method of cultivation 
can be indicated. 

The quality of the ash varies with the kind of plant, and 
with the part of the plant, as already mentioned. Both the 
quantity and quality of the ash vary also with the kind of 
soil in which the plant is made to grow. 

Thus, where the soil is favorable, the roots can derive from 
it and send up into the stem everything which the plant re- 
quires for its healthy growth. When the soil is sparingly 
supplied with some of those inorganic substances which the 
plant needs, a stunted or unhealthy crop will be raised. 

Thus in the ash of the coffee tree and sugar cane lime is 
abundant; in guinea grass, silica; and in great corn, potash. 
If a cane plant, therefore, be put in a soil containing no lime, 
it would grow indifferently, perhaps not at all. 

It appears, however, probable that a plant, in the absence 
of its more natural kind of inorganic food, has the power of 
substituting another kind. That when the plant, for ex- 
ample, cannot get potash, it will take soda ; that when it can 
get neither, it will appropriate lime, and so on. Such a con- 
jectural interchange may possibly take place in a small 
degree, for a limited time, and in certain plants without ma- 
terially affecting their apparent health. 

Section 11.—THE QUANTITY OF INORGANIC MATTER CONTAINED 
In A crop.—The importance of inorganic matter contained in 
plants appears more distinctly if the actual quantity carried 
away from the soil by a crop be considered. 

It is estimated that in England, in the course of four years, 
no less than eleven hundred weight of inorganic matter is 
taken from one acre of ground by the plants commonly culti- 
vated. But plants in acold climate, like that of England, do 
not grow so luxuriantly as in tropical countries, and there- 
fore in the latter, the quantity of inorganic matter taker 
away from an acre of land bya cane crop in four years would 
be much greater. 

The weight of canes given by one acre in one crop has been 
estimated at seventy tons, but even if less, the quantity of 
ash from the crops of four years must greatly exceed eleven 
hundred weight. 

As inorganic matter is necessary to plants, and is furnished 
to them by the soil in which they grow, it is evident that the 
gradual but constant removal of it from the soil will make 
that soil poorer in inorganic food, and the consequence must be 
that plants will not grow to the same extent as if the soil were 
better supplied with that food. The soil of many of the cane 
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and coffee fields of Jamaica have undoubtedly suffered from 
the removal of the inorganic food of the canes and coffee 
trees, and therefore the crops have been diminished. 

The soil of a field when canes were first planted in it may 
have contained a sufficient supply of the inorganic substances 
required by the canes, but successive crops carry away, year 
after year, considerable quantities of these substances, and at 
length the soil of the field becomes exhausted ; that is, there 
is an insufficient supply of all or of some of those substances, 
and the soil will not bear a healthy crop of canes, perhaps 
none at all, the plants are literally starved for want of food. 

We shall presently see how the agriculturist can, by ma- 
nures, keep up or increase the supply of the inorganic food of 
plants. 


SLAVERY IN THE VIRGINIA LEGISLATURE OF 1831—2. 
PART [1.—IMPOSSIBILITY OF COLONIZING THE BLACKS. 


The whole subject of colonization is much more difficult 
and intricate than is generally imagined, and the difficulties 
are often very different from what would, on slight reflection, 
be anticipated. They are of three kinds, physical, moral, 
and national. The former embraces unhealthy climate or 
want of proper seasoning, a difficulty of procuring subsist- 
ence and the conveniences of life, ignorance of the adapta- 
tions and character of the soils, want of habitations, and the 
necessity of living together in multitudes for the purpose of 
defence, whilst purposes of agriculture require that they 
should live as dispersed as possible. The moral difficulties 
arise from a want of adaptation on the part of the new colo- 
nists to their new situation, want of conformity in habits, 
manners, tempers, and dispositions, producing a heterogene- 
ous mass of population, uncemented and unharmonizing. 
Lastly, the difficulties of a national character embrace all 
the causes of altercation and rupture between the colonists 
and neighboring tribes or nations; all these dangers, diffi- 
culties, and hardships, are much greater than generally be- 
lieved. Every new colony requires the most constant atten- 
tion, the most cautious and judicious management in both 
the number and character of the emigrants, a liberal supply 
of both capital and provisions, together with a most watch- 
ful and paternal government on the part of the mother coun- 
try, which may defend it against the incursions and depre- 
dations of warlike or savage neighbors. Hence the very slow 
progress made by all colonies in their first settlement. 
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The history of colonization is well calculated of itself to 
dissipate all the splendid visions which our chimerical phi- 
lanthropists have indulged, in regard to its efficiency in 
draining off a redundant or noxious population. The rage 
for emigration to the New World, discovered by Columbus, 
was at first very considerable ; the brilliant prospects which 
were presented to the yiew of the Spaniards, of realizing for- 
tunes in the abundant mines and on the rich soils of the 
islands and the continent, enticed many at first to leave their 
homes in search of wealth, happiness and distinction—and 
what was the consequence? ‘* The numerous hardships with 
which the members of infant colonies have.to struggle,’’ says 
Robertson, ‘‘ the diseases of unwholsome climates, fatal to 
the constitutions of Europeans; the difficulty of bringing a 
country covered with forests into culture ; the want of hands 
necessary for labor in some provinces, and the slow reward of 
industry in all, unless where the accidental discovery of mines 
enriched a few fortunate adventurers, were evils immensely 
felt and magnified. Discouraged by the view of these, the 
spirit of migration was so much damped, that sixty years 
after the discovery of the New World the number of Span- 
iards in all its provinces is computed not to have exceeded 
15,000!’’* Even those few were settled at an expense of life 
both to the emigrants and the natives, which is really shock- 
ing to the feelings of humanity ; and we cannot peruse the 
accounts of the conquests of Mexico and Peru without feel- 
ing that the race destroyed was equal, in moral worth, at least, 
to their destroyers. 

In the settlement of Virginia, begun by Sir Walter 
Raleigh and established by Lord Delaware, three attempts 
completely failed; nearly half of the first colony was 
destroyed by the savages, and the rest, consumed and worn 
down by fatigue and famine, deserted the country and 
returned home in despair. The second colony was cut off to 
@ man in a manner unknown; but they were supposed to 
have been destroyed by the Indians. The third experienced 
the same dismal fate; and the remains of the fourth, after it 
had been reduced by famine and disease, in the course of six 
months, from five hundred to sixty persons, were returning 
in a famished and desperate condition to England, when 
they were met in the mouth of the Chesapeake bay by Lord 
Delaware, with a squadron loaded with provisions and every 
thing for their relief and defencef. The first Puritan 





* Robertson’s America, vol. ii, p. 151. 


¢ Malthus on Population, given upon the authority of both Burke’s and 
Robertson’s America. 
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settlers, in like manner, suffered ‘‘woes unnumbered,”’ 
nearly half perished by want, scurvy, and the severity of 
the climate. 

The attempts to settle New Holland have presented a 
melancholy and affecting picture of the extreme hardships 
which infant colonies have to struggle with before the pro- 
duce is even equal to the support of the colonists. The 
establishment of colonies, too, in the eastern part of the 
Russian dominions, has been attended with precisely the 
same difficulties and hardships. 

After this very brief general review of the history of 
modern colonization, we will now proceed to examine into 
the prospects of colonizing our blacks on the coast of Africa, 
in such numbers as to lessen those left behind. And in the 
first place, we would remark, that almost all countries, 
especially those in southern and tropic al latitudes, are 
extremely unfavorable to life when first cleared and culti- 
vated. Almost the whole territory of the United States and 
South America offer a conclusive illustration of this fact. 
We are daily witnessing, in the progress of tillage in our 
country, the visitation of diseases of the most destructive 
kind, over regions hitherto entirely exempt; our bilious 
fevers, for example, seem to travel in great measure with the 
progress of opening, clearing, and draining, of the country. 
Now, when we turn our attention to Africa, on which conti- 
nent all agree that we must colonize, if at all, we find almost 
the whole continent possessing an insalubrious climate under 
the most favorable circumstances; and,° consequently, we 
may expect this evil will be enhanced during the incipient 
stages of society, at any given point, while the progress of 
clearing, draining, and tilling, is going forward. All the 
travellers through Africa agree in their descriptions of the 
general insalubrity of the climate. Park and Buffon agree 
in stating that longevity is very rare among the negroes. 
At forty they are described as wrinkled and gray haired, 
and few of them survive the age of fifty-five or sixty; a 
Shungalla woman, says Bruce, at twenty-two, is more 
wrinkled and deformed by age than a European at sixty; 
this short duration of life is attributable to the climate, for 
in looking over the returns of the census in our country, we 
find a much larger proportional number of cases of longevity 
among the blacks than the whites. ‘If accurate registers of 
mortality,’’ says Malthus, (and no one was more indefati- 
gable in his researches, or more capable of drawing accurate 
conclusions,) ‘‘ were kept among these nations, (African,) 
I have little doubt that, including the mortality from wars, 
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one in seventeen or eighteen, at least, dies annually, instead 
of one in thirty-four or thirty-six, as in the generality of 
European States.’’** The sea coast is described as being 
generally much more unhealthy than the interior. ‘‘Per- 
haps it is on this account chiefly,’’ says Park, ‘‘that the 
interior countries abound more with inhabitants than the 
maritime districts.’’+ The deleterious effects of African 
climate are, of course, much greater upon those accustemed 
to different latitudes and not yet acclimated. It is melan- 
choly, indeed, to peruse the dreadful hardships and unex- 
ampled mortality attendant upon those companies which 
have, from time to time, actuated by the most praiseworthy 
views, penetrated into the interior of Africa. 

It is difficult to say which has presented most obstacles to 
the inquisitive traveller—the suspicion and barbarity of the 
natives, or the dreadful insalubrity of the climate. Now, it 
is to this continent, the original home of our blacks, to this 
destructive climate, we propose to send the slave of our 
country, after the lapse of ages has completely inured him to 
our colder and more salubrious continent. It is true that a 
territory has already been secured for the Colonization 
Society of this country, which is said to enjoy an unusually 
healthful climate. Granting that this may be the case, still, 
when we come to examine into the capacity of the purchased 
territory for the reception of emigrants, we find that it only 
amounts to about 10,000 square miles, not a seventh of the 
superfices of Virginia. When other sites are fixed upon, we 
may not and cannot. expect to be so fortunate. Are not the 
most healthy districts in Africa the most populous, according 
to Park and all travellers? Will not these comparatively 
powerful nations in all probability relinquish their territory 
with great reluctance? Will not our lot be consequently 
cast on barren sands or amid pestilential atmospheres, and 
then what exaggerated tales and false statements must. be 
made if we would reconcile the poor blacks to a change of 
country pregnant with their fate? 

But we believe that the very laudable zeal of many consci- 
entious philanthropists has excited an overweening desire to 
make our colony in Liberia, in every point of view, appear 
greatly superior to what it is. We know the disposition of 
all travellers to exaggerate ; we know the benevolent feelings 
of the human heart, which prompt us to gratify and minister 
to the desires and sympathies of those around us, and we 
know that philanthropic schemes, emancipation, and coloni- 








. See Malthus on Population, Book I., 1, 8. 
t See Park’s Travels in Africa, p. 193, New York edition. 
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zation societies, now occupy the public mind, and receive the 
largest share of public applause. Under these circumstances, 
we are not to wonder if coloring should sometimes impair the 
statements of those who have visited the colony ; for ourselves, 
we may be too sceptical, but are rather disposed to judge 
from facts which are acknowledged by all than from general 
statements from officers and interested agents. In 1819, two 
agents were sent to Africa to survey the coast and make a 
selection of a suitable situation for acolony. In their passage 
home, in 1820, one died. In the same year, 1820, the Eliza- 
beth was chartered and sent out with three agents and eighty 
emigrants. All three of the agents and twenty of the emi- 
grants died, a proportional mortality greater than in the 
middle passage, which has so justly shocked the humane feel- 
ings of mankind, and much greater than that occasioned by 
that dreadful plague (the choler a) which is now clothing our 
land in mourning, and causing our citizens to flee in every 
direction to avoid impending destruction. In the spring of 
1821, four new agents were sent out, of whom one returned 
sick, one died in August, one in September, and we know not 
what became of the fourth.* It is agreed on all hands, that 
there is a seasoning necessary, and a formidable fever to be 
encountered, before the colonists can enjoy tolerable health. 
Mr. Ashmun, who afterwards fell a victim to the climate, 
insisted that the night air of Liberia was free from all nox- 
ious effects ; and yet we find that the emigrants, carried by 
the Volador to Liberia a year or two since, are said to have 
fared well, losing only two, in consequence of every precau- 
tion having been taken against the night air, while the most 
dreadful mortality destroyed those of the Carolinian, which 
went out nearly contemporaneously with the Volador. The 
letter of Mr. Reynolds, marked G, at the conclusion of the 
fifteenth annual report of the American Colonization Society, 
instructs us in the proper method of preserving health on the 
coast of Africa, and in spite of the flattering accounts and 
assurances of agents and philanthropists, we should be dis- 
posed to take warning from these salutary hints. The fol- 
lowing are some of them : 

‘* First. On no account to suffer any of the crew to be out 
of the ship a sunset. 

** Second. To have a sail stretched on the windward side of 
the vessel ; and an awning was also provided, which extended 





* These facts we have stated upon the authority of Mr. Carey, of Philadel hia, 
who has given us an interesting, but I fear too flattering account of the colony, 
in a series of letters addressed to the Hon. Charles F. Mercer. 
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over the poop and the whole main deck, to defend the crew 
from the night air. 

“Third. The night watch was encouraged to smoke tobacco. 

‘* Fourth. To distribute French brandy to the crew whilst 
in port, in lieu of rum. (The editor of the Report recom- 
mends strong coffee.) The crew on rising were served with 
a liberal allowance of strong coffee before commencing their 
day’s work. 

‘‘The result was that the ships on each side of the Cam- 
bridge lost the greater part of their crews; and not one man 
of her crew was seriously unwell,’’—(/i/teenth Annual Report, 
p. 51, published in Georgetown, 1832.) 

We have said enough to show that the continent of Africa, 
and its coasts particularly, are extremely unhealthy—that 
the natives themselves are not long lived—and that unaccli- 
mated foreigners are in most imminent danger. That there 
may be some healthy points on the sea shore, and salubrious 
districts in the interior, and that Liberia may be fortunately 
one of them, we are even willing to admit—but then we know 
that generally the most insalubrious portions will fall into 
our possession, because those of an opposite character are al- 
ready too densely populated to be deserted by the natives— 
and consequently, let us view the subject as we please, we 
shall have this mighty evil of unhealthy climate to overcome. 
We have seen already, in the past history of our colony, that 
the slightest blunder, in landing on an unhealthy coast, in 
exposure to a deadly night air, or in neglecting the necessary 
precautions during the period of acclimating, has proved most 
frightfully fatal to both blacks and whites. Suppose now, 
that instead of the one or two hundred sent by the Coloniza- 
tion Society, Virginia should actually send out six thousand 
—or if we extend our views to the whole United States, that 
sixty thousand should be annually exported, accompanied, of 
course, by some hundreds of whites, what an awful fatality 
might we not occasionally expect? The chance for blunder- 
ing would be infinitely increased, and if some ships might 
fortunately distribute their cargoes with the loss of few lives, 
others again might lose all their whites and a fourth or more 
of the blacks, as we know has already happened; and 
although this fatality might arise from blunder or accident, 
yet would it strike the imagination of men—and that which 
may be kept comparatively concealed now, would, when the 
number of emigrants swelled to such multitudes, produce 
alarm and consternation. We look forward confidently to 
the day, if this wild scheme should be persevered in for a few 
years, when the poor African slave, on bended knees, might 
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implore a remission of that fatal sentence which would send 
him to the land of his forefathers. 

But the fact is, that all climates will prove fatal to emi- 
grants who come out in too great crowds, whether they are 
naturally unhealthy or not. ‘One of the greatest attempts at 
colonization in modern times was the effort of the French to 
plant at once 12,000 emigrants on the coast of Guiana. The 
consequence was that in a very short time 10,000 of them lost 
their lives in all the horrors of despair, 2,000 returned to 
France, the scheme failed, and 25,000,000 of francs, says 
Raynal, were totally lost. Seventy -five thousand Christians, 
says Mr. Eaton in his account of the Turkish empire, were 
expelled by Russia from the Crimea, and forced to inhabit 
the country deserted by the Nogai Tartars, and in a few years 
only 7,000 of them remained. In like manner, if 6,000, 
or much more, if 60,000 negroes, with their careless and filthy 
habits, were annually sent to Africa, we could not calculate, 
for the first one or two years, upon less than the death of 
one-half or perhaps three-fourths ; and, repugnant as the as- 
sertion may be to the feelings of benevolence, we have no 
hesitation in saying that nothing but a most unparalleled 
mortality among the emigrants would enable us to support 
the colony for even a year or two. Aristotle was of opinion 
that the keeping of 5,000 soldiers in idleness would ruin an 
empire. If the brilliant anticipations of our colonization 
friends shall be realized, and the day actually arrives when 
60,000 or even 6,000 blacks can be annually landed in health 
upon the coast of Africa, then will the United States, or 
broken down Virginia, be obliged to support an empire in 
idleness. ‘The first establishment of a new colony,’’ says 
Malthus, “‘ generally presents an instance of a country peo- 
pled considerably beyond its actual produce, and the natural 
consequence seems to be that this population, if not annually 
supplied by the mother country, should at the commencement 
be diminished to the level of the first scanty productions, and 
not begin permanently to increase till the remaining numbers 
had so far cultivated the soil as to make it yield a quantity of 
food more than sufficient for their own support, and which, 
consequently, they could divide with a family. The frequent 
failures of new colonies tend strongly to show the order of 
precedence between food and population.’’* It is for this 
reason that colonies so slowly advance at first, and it becomes 
necessary to feed them (if we may so express “ ourselves) with 
extreme caution, and with limited numbers, in the id Diiticd 


* Malthus on Population, vol. ii, pp. 140, 141. 
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But a few additional months will render support from the 
mother country necessary. If this state of things continues 
for a short time, you make the colony a great pauper estab- 
lishment, and generate all those habits of idleness and worth- 
lessness which will ever characterize a people dependent on 
the bounty of others for their subsistence. If Virginia should 
send out 6,000 emigrants to Africa, and much more, if the 
United States should send 60,000, the whole colony would 
inevitably perish if the wealth of the mother country was not 
exhausted for their supply. Suppose a member in Congress 
should propose to send out an army of 60,000 troops, and 
maintain them on the coast of Africa, would not every sensi- 
ble man see at once that the thing would be impracticable, if 
even the existence of our country depended upon it? It 
would ruin the greatest empire on the globe, and yet, strange 
to tell, the philanthropists of Virginia are seriously urging 
her to attempt that which would every year impose upon her 
a burden proportionally greater than all this! 

If any man will for a moment revert to the history of 
Liberia, which has been as flourishing, or even more flourish- 
ing, than similar colonies, there will be seen at once enough 
to convince the most sceptical of the truth of this assertion. 
What says Mr. Ashmun, perhaps the most intelligent and 
most judicious of colonial agents? ‘‘If rice grew sponta- 
neously,’’ said he, ‘‘ and covered the country, yet it is possi- 
ble, by sending few or none able to reap and clean it, to 
starve 10,000 helpless children and infirm old people in the 
midst of plenty. Rice does not grow spontaneously, how- 
ever, nor can anything necessary for the subsistence of the 
human species be procured here without the sweat of the 
brow. Clothing, tools, and building materials are much 
dearer here than in America. But send out your emigrants, 
laboring men and their families only, or laborious men and 
their families, accompanied only with their natural propor- 
tion of inefficients, and, with the ordinary blessings of God, 
you may depend on their causing you a light expense in Libe- 
ria,”’ &c. Again: ‘‘If such persons (those who cannot work) 
are to be supported by American funds, why not keep them in 
America, where they can do something, by picking cotton 
and stemming tobacco, towards supporting themselves? I 
know that nothing is effectually done in colonizing this coun- 
try till the colony’s own resources can sustain ifs own and a 
considerable annual increase of population.’’ Here, then, are 
statements from one most zealous and enthusiastic in the 
cause of colonization, one who has sacrificed his life in the 
business, which clearly show that the Colonization Society, 
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with its very limited means, has over supplied the colony with 
emigrants. What, then, might not be expected from the 
tremendous action of the State and general governments on 
this subject? They would raise up a pauper establishment, 
which we conscientiously believe would require the disposable 
wealth of the rest of the world to support, and the thousands 
of emigrants who would be sent, so far from being laborious 
men, would be the most idle and worthless of a race, who 
only desire liberty because they regard it as an exemption 
from labor and toil. Every man, too, at all conversant with 
the subject knows that such alone are the slaves which a kind 
master will ever consent to sell to be carried to a distant land. 
Sixty thousand emigrants per annum to the United States 
would even now sink the wages of labor and embarrass the 
whole of our industrious classes, although we have at this 
moment lands capable of supporting millions more when 
gradually added to our population. 

The Irish emigrants to Great Britain have already begun 
to produce disastrous effects. ‘‘I am firmly persuaded,’’ says 
Mr. M’Culloch, ‘‘that nothing so deeply injurious to the 
character and habits of our people has ever occurred as the 
late extraordinary influx of Irish laborers. If another bias 
be not given to the current of emigration, Great Britain will 
necessarily continue to be the grand outlet for the pauper 
population of Ireland, nor will the tide of beggary and degra- 
dation cease to flow until the plague of poverty has spread 
its ravages over both divisions of the empire.’’** Where, 
then, in the wide world, can we find a fulcrum upon which 
to place our mighty lever of colonization? Nowhere! We 
repeat it, nowhere! unless we condemn emigrants to absolute 
starvation. Sir Josiah Childe, who lived in an age of com- 
parative ignorance, could well have instructed our modern 
philanthropists in the true principles of colonization. ‘Such 
as our employment is,’’ says he, ‘‘so will our people be; and if 
we should imagine we have in England employment but for 
one hundred people, and we have born and bred (or he might 
have added brought) amongst us one hundred and fifty, fifty 
must away from us or starve, or be hanged to prevent it.’’+ 
And so say we in regard to our colonization. If our new 
colony cannot absorb readily more than one or two hundred 
per annum, and we send them 6,000 or 60,000, the surplus 
‘‘must either flee away or starve, or be hanged,’’ or be fed 
by the mother country, (which is impossible.) 


*M’Culloch’s Edition of the Wealth of Nations, 4th vol., pp- 154 and 155. 
Edinburgh edition. 


+ Sir Josiah Childe’s Discourse on Trade. 
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So far we have been attending principally to the difficulties 
of procuring subsistence ; but the habits and moral character 
of our slaves present others of equal importance and magni- 
tude. Doctor Franklin says that one of the reasons why we 
see so many fruitless attempts to settle colonies, at an im- 
mense public and private expense, by several of the powers of 
Kurope, is that the mora! and mechanical habits adapted to 
the mother country are frequently not so to the new settled 
one, and to external events, many of which are unforeseen, 
and that it is to be remarked that none of the English cole- 
nies became any way considerable till the necessary manners 
were born and grew up in the country. Now, with what 
peculiar and overwhelming force does this remark apply to 
our colonization of liberated blacks? We are to send out 
thousands of these, taken from a state of slavery and ignor- 
ance, unaccustomed to guide and direct themselves, void of 
all the attributes of free agents, with dangerous notions of 
liberty and idleness, to elevate them at once to the condition 
of freemen, and invest them with the power of governing an 
empire, which will require more wisdom, more prudence, 
and, at the same time, more firmness than ever government 
required before. We are enabled to support our position by 
a quotation from an eloquent supporter of the American colo-— 
nization scheme. ‘‘Indeed,’’ said the Rev. Mr. Bacon, at 
the last meeting of the American Colonization Society, ‘‘it is 
something auspicious that in the earlier stages of our under- 
taking there has not been a general rush of emigration to the 
colony. In any single year, since Cape Montserado was pur- 
chased, the influx of a thousand emigrants might have been 
fatal to our enterprise. The new comers into any :ommunity 
must always be a minority, else every arrival is a revolution ; 
they must be a decided minority, easily absorbed into the sys- 
tem and mingled with the mass, else the community is con- 
stantly liable to convulsion. Let 10,000 foreigners, rude and 
ignorant, be landed at once in this District (of Columbia,) 
and what would be the result? Why, you must have an 
armed force here to keep the peace ; so one thousand now land- 
ing at once in our colony might be its ruin.’’* 

The fact is, the true and enlightened friends of colonization 
must reprobate all those chimerical schemes proposing to de- 
port anything like the increase of one State, and more par- 
ticularly of the whole United States. The difficulty just ex- 
plained has already been severely felt in Liberia, though 
hitherto supplied very scantily with emigrants, and those 
generally the most exemplary of the free blacks; thus, in 
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1828, it was the decided opinion of Mr. Ashmun ‘‘that for at 
least two years to come, a much more discriminating selection 
of settlers must be made than ever has been, even in the first 
and second expeditions by the Elizabeth and Nautilus in 
1820 and ’21, or that the prosperity of the colony will enew- 
tably and rapidly decline.’’ Now, when to all these difficul- 
ties we add the prospect of frequent wars with the natives of 
Africa,* the great expense we must incur to support the 
colony, and the anomalous position of Virginia, an imperium 
in imperio, holding an empire abroad, we do not see how the 
whole scheme can be pronounced anything less than a stu- 
pendous piece of folly. 

Some have supposed that the circumstance of the Africans 
being removed a stage or two above the savages of North 
America will render the colonization of Africa much easier 
than that of America; we draw directly the opposite con- 
clusion. The Indians of North America had nowhere taken 
possession of the soil; they were wanderers over the face of 
the country; their titles could be extinguished for slight 
considerations ; and it is ever melancholy to reflect that their 
habits of improvidence and of intoxication, and even their 
cruel practices in war, have all been (such has been for them 
the woeful march of events) favorable to the rapid increase of 
the whites, who have thus been enabled to exterminate the 
red men. 

The natives of Africa exist in the rude agricultural state 
much more numerously than the natives of America. Their 
titles to and will be extinguished with much more difficulty 
and expense. The very first contact with our colony will 
carry to them the whole art and implements of war.t As 
our colonists spread and press upon them, border wars will 
arise, and in vain will an attempt be made to extirpate the 
African nations as we have the Indian tribes; every in- 
habitant of Liberia who is taken prisoner by his enemy will 
be consigned, according to the universal practice of Africa, 
to the most wretched slavery either in Africa or the West 
Indies. And what will our colony do? Must they murder 
while their enemies enslave? Oh, no! it is too cruel, and 
will produce barbarizing and exterminating wars. Will 
they spare the prisoners of war? No! There does not and 
never will exist a people on earth who would tamely look on 
and see their wives, mothers, brothers, and sisters, ignomini- 
ously enslaved, and not resent the insult. What, then, will 





* The colony has already had one conflict with the natives, in which it had 
like to be overwhelmed. 
t Powder and firearms formed material items in the purchase of Liberia. 
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be done? Why, they will be certain to enslave too; and if 
domestic slavery should be interdicted in the colony, it would 
be certain to encourage the slave trade ;* and if we could 
ever look forward to the time when the slave trade should be 
destroyed, then the throwing back of this immense current 
upon Africa would inundate all the countries of that region. 
lt would be like the checking of the emigration from the 
northern hives upon the Roman world. The northern 
nations, in consequence of this check, soon experienced all 
the evils of a redundant population, and broke forth with 
their redundant numbers in another quarter; both England 
and France were overrun, and the repose of all Europe was 
again disturbed. Let, then, the real philanthropist ponder 
over these things, and tremble for the fate of colonies which 
may be imprudently planted on the African soil. The his- 
tory of the world has too conclusively shown that two races, 
differing in manners, customs, language, and civilization, 
can never harmonize upon a footing of equality. One must 
rule the other, or exterminating wars must be waged. In 
the case of the savages of North America we have been suc- 
cessful in exterminating them; but in the case of African 
nations, we do think, from a view of the whole subject, that 
our colonists will most probably be the victims; but the 
alternative is almost equally shocking, should this not be the 
case. They must, then, be the exterminators or enslavers of 
all the nations of Africa with which they come into contact. 
The whole history of colonization, indeed, presents one of 
the most gloomy and horrific pictures to the imagination of 
the genuine philanthropist which can possibly be conceived. 
The many Indians who have been murdered or driven in 
despair from the haunts and hunting grounds of their fathers 
—the heathen driven from his heritage, or hurried into the 
presence of his God in the full blossom of all his heathenish 
sins—the cruel slaughter of Ashantees—the murder of Bur- 
mese—all, all but too eloquently tell the misery and despair 
portended by the advance of civilization to the savage and 
the pagan, whether in America, Africa, or Asia. In the 
very few cases where the work of desolation ceased, and a 
commingling of races ensued, it has been found that the 
civilized man has sunk down to the level of barbarism, and 
there has ended the mighty work of civilization! Such are 
the inelancholy pictures which sober reason is constrained to 
draw of the future destinies of our colony in Africa. And 


* We fear our colony at Liberia is not entirely free from this stain even now ; 
it is well known that the British colony at Sierra Leone has frequently aided the 
slave trade. 
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what, then, will become of that grand and glorious idea of 
carrying religion, intelligence, industry, and the arts, to the 
already wronged and injured Africa? It is destined to vanish, 
and prove worse than mere delusion. The rainbow of promise 
will be swept away, and we shall awake at last to all the sad 
realities of savage warfare and increasing barbarism. We 
have thus stated some of the principal difficulties and dangers 
accompanying a scheme of colonization upon a scale as large 
as proposed in the Virginia legislature. We have said 
enough to show, that if we ever send off 6,000 per annum, 
we must incur an expense far beyond the purchase money. 

The expense of deportation to Africa we have estimated at 
thirty dollars ; but when there is taken into the calculation 
the further expense of collecting in Virginia, of feeding, pro- 
tecting, &c., in Africa, the amount swells beyond all calcu- 
lation. 

Mr. Tazewell, in his able report on the colonization of free 
people of color on the African coast, represents this expense 
as certainly amounting to one hundred dollars; and judging 
from actual experience, was disposed to think two hundred 
dollars would fall below the fair estimate. If the Virginia 
scheme shall ever be adopted, we have no doubt that both 
these estimates will fall below the realexpease. The annual 
cost of removing 6,000, instead of being $1,380,006, will 
swell beyond 2,400,000, an expense sufficient to destroy the 
entire value of the whole property of Virginia. Voltaire, 
in his Philosophical Dictionary, has said, that such is the 
inherent and preservative vigor of nations, that govern- 
ments cannot possibly ruin them; that almost all governments 
which had been established in the world had made the attempt, 
but had failed. If the sage of France had lived in our days, 
he would have had a receipt furnished by some of our philan- 
thropists, by which this work might have been accomplished ! 
We read in holy writ of one great emigration from the land 
of Egypt, and the concomitant circumstances should bid us 
well beware of an imitation, unless assisted Ly the constant 
presence of Jehovah. Ten plagues were sent upon the land 
of Egypt before Pharaoh would consent to part with the 
Israelites, the productive laborers of his kingdom. But a 
short time convinced him of the heavy loss which he sustained 
by their removal, and he gave pursuit; but God was present 
with the Israelites—He parted the waters of the Red Sea for 
their passage, and closed them over the Egyptians—He led 
on his chosen people through the wilderness, testifying his 
presence in a pillar of fire by night and a cloud of smoke by 
day—He supplied them with manna in their long journey, 
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sending a sufficiency on the sixth for that and the seventh 
day. When they were thirsty the rocks poured forth waters, 
and when they finally arrived in the land of promise, after 
the loss of a generation, the mysterious will of heaven had 
doomed the tribes of Canaan to destruction; fear and appre- 
hension confounded all their counsels; their battlements sunk 
down at the trumpet’s sound; the native hosts, under heaven’s 
command, were all slaughtered; and the children of Israel 
took posession of the habitations and property of the slaugh- 
tered inhabitants. The whole history of this emigration 
beautifully illustrates the great difficulties and hardships of 
removal to foreign lands of multitudes of people. 

But, say some, if Virginia cannot accomplish this work, 
let us call upon the general government for aid—let Hercules 
be requested to put his shoulders to the wheels, and roll us 
through the formidable guagmire of our difficulties. Delusive 
prospect! Corrupting scheme! We will throw all constitu- 
tional difficulties out of view, and ask if the federal govern- 
ment can be requested to undertake the expense for Virginia, 
without encountering it for the whole slave-holding popu- 
lation? And then, whence can be drawn the funds to purchase 
more than 2,000,000 of slaves, worth at the lowest calcula- 
tion $400,000,000; or if the increase alone be sent off, can 
Congress undertake annually to purchase at least 60,000 
slaves at an expense of $12,000,000, and deport and colonize 
them at an expense of twelve or fifteen millions more ?* 
But the fabled hydra would be more than realized in this 
project. We have no doubt that if the United States in good 
faith should enter into the slave markets of the country, de- 
termined to purchase up the whole annual increase of our 
slaves, so unwise a project, by its artificial demand, would 
immediately produce a rise in this property, throughout the 
whole southern country, of at least 335 per cent. It would 
stimulate and invigorate the spring of black population, 
which, by its tremendous action, would set at naught the 
puny efforts of man, and like the Grecian matron, unweave 
in the night what had been woven in the day. We might 
well calculate upon an annual increase of at least four and 
half per cent. upon our two millions of slaves, if ever the 
United States should create the artificial demand which we 
have just spoken of; and then, instead of an increase of 
60,000, there will be 90,000, bearing the average price of 
$300 each, making the enormous annual expense of purchase 
alone $27,000,000!—and difficulties, too, on the side of the 








*We must recollect, that the expense of colonizing increases much more 
rapidly than in proportion to the simple increase of the number of emigrants. 
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colony, would more than enlarge with the increase of the 
evil at home. Our Colonization Society has been more than 
fifteen years at work; it has purchased, according, to its 
friends, a district of country as congenial to the constitution 
of the black as any in Africa; it has, as we have seen, fre- 
quently over-supplied the colony with emigrants; and mark 
the result, for it is worthy of all observation, there are not now 
more than 2,000 or 2,500 inhabitants in Liberia! And these 
are alarmed lest the Southampton insurrection may cause such 
an emigration as to inundate the colony. When, then, in 
the lapse of time, can we ever expect to build up a colony 
which can receive sixty or ninety thousand slaves per annum? 
And if this should ever arrive, what guarantee could be fur- 
nished us that their ports would be always open to our 
emigrants ? Would law or compact answer? Oh, no! 
Some legislator, in the plenitude of his wisdom, might arise, 
who could easily and truly persuade his countrymen that 
these annual importations of blacks were nuisances, and that 
the laws of God, whatever might be those of men, would 
justify their abatement. And the drama would be wound up 
in this land of promise and expectation by turning the 
cannon’s mouth against the liberated emigrant and deluded 
philanthropist. 

The scheme of colonizing our blacks on the coast of Africa 
or anywhere else, by the United States, is thus seen to be 
more stupendously absurd than even the Virginia project. 
King Canute, the Dane, seated on the sea-shore and ordering 
the rising flood to recede from his royal feet, was not guilty 
of more vanity and presumption than the government of the 
United States would manifest in the vain effort of removing 
and colonizing the annual increase of our blacks. 

We have thus examined fully this scheme of emancipation 
and deportation, and trust we have satisfactorily shown that 
the whole plan is utterly impracticable, requiring an expense 
and sacrifice of property far beyond the entire resources of 
the State and Federal governments. We shall now proceed 
to enquire whether we can emancipate our slaves with per- 
mission that they remain among us. 


Crxcinnatt.—The annual statement of the trade and com- 
merce of Cincinnati show to good advantage the resources, 
trade and commerce of this great city of the Ohio valley. 
The annual value of its manufactures is $52,109,374. Its 
imports annually are valued at $75,000,000, and its exports 
at $60,000,000. There are 6,000 miles of railway now di- 
verging from the city, and 4,000 miles under construction, 
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TRE BLACK RACE IN NORTH AMERICA; WHY WAS THEIR INTRODUCTION 
PERMITTED? 


No. II. 


PRESENT POLITICAL ASPECT OF SLAVERY—HISTORICAL SURVEY OF THE COLONIZA- 
TION OF THE AMERICAN CONTINENT—EARLIEST INTRODUCTION OF SLAVES—THE 
MISSION OF THE AFRICAN RACE—THEIR CHARACTER AND CAPABILITIES—SOME 
SUGGESTIONS AS TO THE FUTURE OF sLAVERY, &c., &c. 


The noblest plans are often marred by the folly or impru- 
dence of subordinate agents, and ours proved no exception. 
The European colonists felt their superiority to the natives, 
perhaps despised them for their weakness and vices. A spirit 
of acquisition was thus excited, which soon betrayed an inde- 
cent haste to dispossess the former owners, that could not 
always be restrained by the moderation of their rulers. The 
relations which might and should have been friendly thus 
became hostile. And we need not say what are the charac- 
teristics of the Indian when roused to passion or what his 
mode of warfare. Who has not heard of his dissimulation 
and treachery, his deep and inveterate hate, his deadly re- 
venge, his demoniac cruelty to those in his power? All this 
had the colonists to encounter from an early period ; and it 
became soon apparent that the war of races, however varied 
by breathing intervals of peace, was internecine—to termi- 
nate only by the expulsion of the intruders or the banishment 
of the Indian from his native wilds. 

Nevertheless, our fathers had left the old world behind 
them. An ocean rolled between. The new world was before 
therh, and a secret impulse urged them on. There stood the 
forest, boundless, bristling, dense, and trackless. Their mis- 
sion was to tame and subdue it, to convert it into wide- 
spreading fields covered with verdure or waving harvests, and 
ultimately to deck it with all the varied trophies of a Christian 
civilization. But within those woods, as we have seen, and 
hovering on his skirts, prowled the savage, ever ready to dis- 
pute or harrass the progress of the white man. The latter 
then must make good his foothold before he can march on to 
this mighty conquest. And this again made it necessary 
that his first settlements should be on or near the coasts. 
Fearful experience of the consequences of a departure from it 
had already taught them the importance of this lesson of 
policy. But there lay the frequent marsh and jungle, poi- 
soning the air for miles around with their deadly exhalations. 
And where these were not, the enervating heats of the low- 
lands along the whole southern coast made the labors inci- 
dent to a first settlement well-nigh intolerable to the white 


man. 
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Such then was the task before them and such the obstacles 
to its execution. But accomplished it must be—and, as we 
shall see in the sequel, by a certain time. In Scripture 
phrase, they must “‘enter in and possess the land.’’ They 
must overspread it as rapidly as was consistent with the pre- 
servation of Christianity and civilization. Less than this 
might defeat the object of their settlement. More than this 
might hazard their own return to barbarism. 

Surely, might one have exclaimed in view of all the cir- 
cumstances, never before was such a task imposed on man, 
never until now a burden so disproportioned to the apparent 
strength of the bearer. A kind and amount of labor is here 
required, a degree of self-denial and endurance of fortitude 
and persistent toil await him, of which he cannot be aware. 
He cannot fulfil it alone. Help must come from abroad or he 
must sink under its weight. 

Our fathers were not the men to shrink from any amount 
of toil or renunciation in pursuit of their object. Having put 
their hands to the plough they looked not back; but were 
prepared to do and suffer all of which human nature was 
capable, if necessary to attain theirends. But the requisition 
was too great for their unassisted strength. Help did come 
from abroad at length, and from the only place whence it could 
be obtained, but not until they had proved themselves worthy 
to receive and capable of organizing and directing it. 

This mighty plan was conceived in the depths of the forest, 
suggested by the necessities of their situation, distinctly 
drawn out and steadfastly pursued. It has been followed out 
for more than two centuries. Jt is in operation now. What 
it has already effected and what more it is destined to perform 
we shall see anon. But he who knows not this plan is no 
competent judge of Americans in the gross, far less of the 
people of the south, and in a hasty conclusion may be guilty 
of ingratitude as well as unjust judgment. He who will not 
see it, nay scan it in its fall scope and bearings, has not the 
key to American history. To all such it must needs be a 
bundle of riddles, a mass of anomalies, a chaos of contradic- 
tions. With it all is light and order and the apparent dis- 
cord is harmonized throughout. 

When we consider the noises by which we are daily deaf- 
ened; the universal conspiracy of nations, tongues and lan- 
guages against American slavery, the alleged offenders, con- 
scious of their innocence, must either stand aghast at the 
hypocrisy or wilful blindness of their accusers, or else conclude 
that this is the veritable veil of Isis which has never yet been 
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lifted for them. And yet it is the ‘‘open secret’’ which 
might have been read of all men from the beginning. 

Proceed we, therefore, to reveal that secret, and to lay open 
that plan. 

There can be no doubt that, had our fathers, on their first 
landing, chosen to form dense and compact settlements, and, 
without other aid than that of their kindred who might fol- 
low in their track, to open a continuous and ever-widening 
area to the sun, they might have made good their position. 
Had they proceeded only by such regular parallels, their ul- 
timate possession of the land, as between them and the sav- 
ages, would have been only a question of time. Though even 
then they must have kept watch and ward along their fron- 
tiers for more than one generation. Had they taken counsel 
of their fears, it might have been whispered to them that this 
only was the path of safety; and, if unmolested, they might 
in time have presented to the world a miniature edition, or 
rather a rough copy, of that Britain from whence they came. 
But in that case how far should we have advanced by now? 
By good fortune and better conduct we might have reached 
the foot of the Alleghany, but scarcely further. We know 
from history how many plantations on our coasts had proved 
utter failures before that at Jamestown. We know how often 
and how long that was harrassed by their wily foe; how often 
the rifle was carried with the axe or hoe to forest or field; 
and that more than once the contest seemed doubtful to 
human ken. Such were the relations between them and the 
enemy that ever hung upon their borders, perpetual vigilance 
being here the price of life, as well as of liberty. 

But this was a trifle when compared with the yet greater 
dangers which menaced them in the distance. From the first 
a hostile front scowled on them with malignant aspect from 
the south. And ere long arose on the northern and western 
horizon a black and angry cloud, which ever and anon shot 
forth its fiery bolts to scathe their unguarded frontier. Spain, 
the ancient and implacable enemy of freedom, owned Florida 
on the south, including the northern shore of the Mexican 
gulf to the Mississippi, and all Texas beyond, besides other 
and more formidable claims. She had destroy ed the Protes- 
tant colony of French settled on the coast of Florida, the first 
that was founded on this continent with a prospect of success. 
And now, through her ambassador at the English court, she 
sought, though indirectly, to crush the first English colony 
' in its germ. ” Was it that the ghostly power whose eyes are 
in all the ends of the earth foresaw the danger to her interests 
which lay concealed in that germ, and did she suborn her 
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faithful son and servant, the Spanish monarch, to guard those 
interests under the pretext of shielding his own? She has 
often scented danger at a greater distance. However that 
may have been, certain it is that Spain, if too much crippled 
to be directly aggressive, was unfriendly in spirit, and only 
waited a favorable opportunity for its exhibition. 

The banks of the St. Lawrence were explored by Cartier so 
early as 1534, and again by Roberval in 1542, who, the same 
year, made an abortive attempt at settlement. The first 
which succeeded on the mainland was at Port Royal in 1605, 
two years before the foundation of Jamestown. Quebec was 
founded in 1608. After this the settlement of the great 
northern valley proceeded apace. Fortifications were erected 
at the most eligible points—as at the mouths and entrances 
of the principal lakes and streams to command the trade, and 
again at other points favorable for aggressive or defensive 
movements against their ‘‘natural enemies.’’ Louisburg, 
Quebec, Frontenac, Ticonderoga, Crown-Point, Du Quesne, 
what memories are excited by those names! The zeal of the 
Catholic missionaries for the conversion of the Indians had 
won for them an ascendancy over their minds, and the au- 
thorities were ever intriguing with the savages, who were 
then numerous, and goading them to their hostilities with 
their Protestant neighbors of New England and New York. 
Catholic zeal had urged Franciscans and jesuits even to the 
further and more northern lakes, in hopes of yet other con- 
quests for the faith. 

At length they turned their eyes to the southwest. Nicollet 
is believed to have reached the Mississippi in 1639. It was 
revisited in 1673, by Marquette and Jolliet, who descended it 
far enough to be assured that this was the great river which, 
with all its tributary waters, was discharged in the Mexican 
Gulf. It was yet further explored and described by Hennepin 
in 1680. La Salle had ascended it from the mouth to the 
lakes in 1679. All these things gave them a claim to the 
most extensive and fertile valley on which the sun shines in 
his course. Ani certainly if discovery and exploration and 
partial settlement could furnish a ground of jurisdiction, they 
had precedence of the English. De Soto with his Spaniards 
had indeed penetrated to the Mississippi so early as 1539; but 
he had left scarce a trace behind him, and the French might 
reclaim it as an abandoned discovery. They eertainly showed 
a determination to make it good. The same policy of spirit- 
ing up their Indian allies to inroads against Pennsylvania 
and the more southern colonies; the same system of seizing 
strong or commanding positions in reference to their neigh- 
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bors, or of securing the trade of the valley by fortifying the 
mouths of the great affluents, was deliberately pursued. 

Meantime, the faithful in France were invited to come over 
and take possession of the promised land. The most alluring 
prospects were held out to emigrants and adventurers by de- 
scriptions of its wonderful beauty and matchless fertility. 
These it would have been difficult to exaggerate, and the 
hardships which awaited the pioneer were forgotten in the 
hopes of more than Spanish treasures concealed within its 
bosom. Thousands were thus induced to seek the banks of 
the great river of the west and to aid in carrying out the 
deep-laid plan. Other causes contributed, but the famous 
Mississippi scheme of Law, however disastrous to the fortunes 
of multitudes at home, gave a signal impulse to the settle- 
ment of the great valley, which thenceforth proceeded, if less 
rapidly than our own, without serious interruption. 

Here then were colonies of two leading European powers, 
who had been for centuries rivals in arts and arms, located 
in the western wilderness, confronting each other, and either 
knowing that however it might be postponed by present and 
more pressing exigencies, a time of deadly conflict for as- 
cendency must inevitably come. for a season, the forest and 
the Indian would serve as a partial barrier. But the savage 
was between the upper and the nether mill-stone. He must 
gradually fade away before the civilized man, and the forest 
must fall before European energy, and then would come the 
tug of war of which the occasional collisions of an early day 
were but an earnest. 

Humanly speaking, the probabilities were in favor of the 
French. The British colonies, from their advanced position 
looking towards Europe and their extended coast indented 
with numerous harbors, were more favorably situated for 
commerce. But for this they could be but gradually prepared, 
and the southern provinces have been but slightly commer- 
cial to the present day. And then their whole territory, in 
comparison, was but a strip between the sea and the moun- 
tains, of no great average fertility. On the other hand, that 
wide expanse, the domain of their rivals, was of tenfold pro- 
ductive capacity, and was penetrated from the east or the 
south, throughout its entire length, by a single great river, 
which served as a sufficient vent for the exports of its own 
valley. Their grand ulterior purpose was more clearly indi- 
cated by the other measure to which we have adverted. The 
chain of forts thrown around this circuit and across their line 
of march was doubtless intended to obstruct the advance of 
the English. At a future day, in the hour of matured 
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strength, it might serve as a basis for offensive operations, 
and from whence to drive the Britons back to their narrow 
coasts. 

The difference lay in the men, in their respective causes, in 
the systems pursued for their maintenance. 

The French were brave, and cherished many other virtues 
of the soldier ; enterprising, but rather by impulse than from 
steady principle ; social—too social for settlers in a wilder- 
ness which must be tamed, and quickly, if they would secure 
the prize for which they came. Their motto was ‘The 
Glory of France—the Spread of the Faith;’’ and these 
were to be promoted by the most uninquiring obedience to 
the grand monarque and the holy father. The cause of 
the English was that of Protestantism, of freedom, of know- 
ledge, of material prosperity, based on steady habits and 
peaceful virtues. They were willing to forego many enjoy- 
ments incompatible with present duty, if by such sacrifice 
they might secure them for their 7 They could fight, 
too, upon occasion, and with a_different spirit, and for other 
ends than did the mercenary soldiers of Europe. 

The ends of the parties were analogous, but the methods 
ursued were different. The French lines were too much 
isplayed ; they grasped more than they could well maintain, 

without either a too exclusively military constitution of so- 
ciety or a greater accession from abroad to the orders of citi- 
zens and of laborers. The English first secured the ground 
on which they stood ; they then stretched out their hands to 
their brethren on the right and left, and in preparing for 
their westward march, each revolving year added new ranks 
to the array which bespoke the thickening phalanx and heavy 
tread of the Saxon. 

It is not to be presumed that either party, during the 
period of its colonial existence, could, by its own unassisted 
strength, have expelled the other from American soil, or 
have brought it under complete subjection. But either was 
backed by the power and resources of the mother country. 
France was more populous than England, was less com- 
mercial or manufacturing, and could better spare some of its 
teeming millions to come to the aid of their brethren in the 
wilderness. Meantime causes of war between the inveterate 
rivals might arise in Europe, and should either cast a long- 
ing eye on the American possessions of the other, which were 
annually growing in importance, the contest might be trans- 
ferred to our shores. The natural progress of events would 
thus be hastened ; the coming struggle would be ante-dated, 
and the advantage would accrue to that party which had laid 
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the broadest foundation for permanent prosperity ; in other 
words, which had spread widest and struck its roots deepest 
into the soil. 

We have entered into these details at the hazard of being 
thought tedious and digressive. But the events actually oc- 
curred ; they illustrate the subject and should be brought 
prominently into view, as they seem to have been forgotten 
by those whom they most concern as well as by their ac- 
cusers. 

Sad was the danger that lay in the distance and which 
must have been anticipated by our fathers. It could neither 
be averted or shunned. At the proper time it must be met 
and encountered. To do this with the hope of success re- 
quired the preparatory toils, the sacrifices of generations ; a 
steadiness of principle to sustain them, wisdom to guide their 
counsels, and a vigilance that never tired. The very strategy 
and tactics of Europe must be greatly modified, if not wholly 
changed, to suit their present circumstances. As yet, this 
was no place for show tournaments, for carpet knights, for 
the woman who for tenderness and very delicateness would 
not set her foot on the earth. Our heroic age was illustrated 
by far other characters. It was the rough chivalry of the 
woods who must fight this battle, and after a manner of their 
own. 

This was no El Dorado such as once inflamed the imagina- 
tion of the Spaniards. Time was when our fathers hoped so, 
but the dream was quickly dispelled and they brought to a 
sober, practical sense of things. A fortunate few might be- 
come rich by the favor of the government, or by administer- 
ing to the wants of the many. The majority, by industry 
and thrift, might attain a competence, and the poorest need 
not fear actual want. But the idler and dreamer must fall 
to the rear or seek other climes. The scientific agriculture 
of Europe was unattainable here, and inapplicable if to be 
had. Our fresh fields, and pastures new, were to be won 
from the woods. Only so much of the immemorial products 
of Europe was reared as was required for the subsistence of 
our own people, while labor was principally directed to the 
growth or preparation of materials for that new commerce 
which was destined to enrich both England and America. 

The long gradation of ranks, the inequalities of condition, 
so conspicuous in old countries fully peopled, were here out 
of place, as were many of the laws, customs, and observances, 
proper enough in populous and refined communities, with all 
their complicated relations. These, therefore, were held in 
abeyance, and to be revived only when necessary, some of 
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them, they hoped, never. We say not that the theoretic 
equality of modern politicians ever did er could obtain here. 
But the richest was not exempted from the necessity of direct- 
ing the labor of others ; the poorest was but little affected by 
the smiles or frowns of his employer while the means of a 
bare subsistence were so easily gained. Without some strong 
stimulus from without, which would frequently remind them 
of duty, there was even a danger lest our people should run 
wild in the woods, lose the benefits and blessings of civiliza- 
tion, and forget the errand that brought them here. 

But this must not be. It must be prevented at all hazards. 
Not only must we have new modes of bringing land into cul- 
tivation, new methods of culture, new products, new subjects 
of commercial interchange, new modes of aggressive and de- 
fensive warfare, new laws and new manners, suited to our 
new wants in all these various departments, but as a solid 
foundation for the whole, and as a means of carrying out 
their plans, both particular and general, surely, safely, 
speedily—a new constitution of society. 

Here was hard work, rough work—work which must not 
be postponed. If it could have been done by voluntary labor, 
some of the evils we now deplore might have been avoided. 
But of this there was no reasonable hope. The few scattered 
bands of settlers were competent to their own defence against 
the natives, although no contemptible foe, and might have 
eked out a scanty subsistence by their own efforts; but 

searcly more. The labor to be devoted to this object must be) 
Cystematic, constant, organized, enforced, if necessary. But 

the settlers brought with them the liberties of Englishmen. 
Far from renouncing their ancient rights when they sought 
these distant shores, they believed themselves the more wor- 
thy to enjoy them. They would sooner have surrendered 
their lives. They were Caucasians from the British Isles; 
thought themselves collectively the élité of the best stock of 
modern times. Of them could be made soldiers in time of 
war and masters in time of peace, but neither serfs, nor vas- 
sels, nor slaves. They could direct the labors of others, and 
aha are when necessary ; some might be bound to service 

or a term of years, but to become mere and the exclusive 
laborers themselves would defeat their ends. Their acquisi- 
tion would have been but small, of doubtful permanence, and 
their influence on the rest of the world of little or no mo- 
ment. So that we are again brought to the conclusion that 
help must come from another quarter. 

And whence to be obtained? He who knows anything of 
the Indian character, his inertness, his listless apathy, his 
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invincible aversion from constant and regular application to 
any useful pursuit, must own his utter unfitness for that in 
question. The attempt could only be made by reducing him 
to slavery, or by proposals of intermarriage and amalgama- 
tion in the hope of obtaining an influence over the barbarian 
which would insure his co-operation. The French tried the 
latter expedient, and the Spaniards both, and on a broad 
scale. The first plan proved an utter failure. Under com- 
pulsory labor the Indians perished by hundreds of thousands, 
and they were only preserved from extinction by procuring a 
substitute of another caste and temperament. By the second 
mode the red man was not raised to the level of the Cauca- 
sian. The Castilian and the Frank both descended in the 
scale, and the result of their incongruous mixture of races 
was a tertium quid, a hybrid, with all the vices and weak- 
nesses of both, and but few of the virtues of either. There 
are few things for which the Anglo-Americans have more 
reason to be grateful than for their preservation from this 
moral abyss. 

Help, then, must literally come from abroad. And again 
we ask, from whence? From Europe, north or south? The 
south ef Europe was Catholic. Portugal, Spain, and France 
had colonies of their own to be nourished, and on this conti- 
nent. It was to oppose the two last that the help was re- 
quired. The Italians were not migratory, and, unnerved as 
they were by oppression and their manifold corruptions, they 
would have proved a clog rather than a motive power. But 

ad they been as remarkable for their efficiency as for the 
everse, their sympathies would have led them to the enemy's 
quarter. The old eastern empire, far from suffering under a 
plethora of population, was, under Turkish rule, gradually 
shrinking to a desert. Russia had forests of her own to clear. 

Germany, strictly speaking, has never been over peopled. 
There never was a time when by well directed efforts all her 
sons might not have fed from her soil. But hers was a dif- 
ferent réle. In earlier days her banded tribes, in military 
array, would issue from their native forests, and pour down 
on the more genial climes of the south, to sweep before them 
the feeble representatives of the world’s old masters, or else 
to raise a sinking race by infusing new and healthy blood into 
their withered veins. In this sense, while they have been 
the rod of the Almighty’s anger, they have brought healing 
with the chastisement. It was, however, to the Protestant 
States of northern Europe, to their kindred Teutons, that 
the Anglo-Americans would naturally look for congenial 
spirits, who would hasten to their assistence in the hour of 
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need. But Saxon and Scandinavian had now their hands full 
at home. Our settlements had scarce begun, when the quar- 
rel between Protestant and Catholic broke out afresh where 
it had originated more than a hundred years before. And 
this time it was a struggle for life or death on the continent 
of Europe with Taz cause which had brought our fathers here. 
Its star had paled, its friends were sinking under the unequal 
contest, when Gustavus issued from the furthest north with 
his hearts of steel, and turned the tide of victory. They 
made good their protest a second time, but not until that 
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broad land had been swept for rumrry years as with a con-) 


tinued hurricane, which prostrated tower and town, devas- 
tated her fields, and threatend to bury all trophies of art and 
labor in one common ruin. The principle was saved which 
would in time restore all and more than was lost. But the 
destruction of human life was incalculable, and the first duty 
of the survivors was to their fatherland. Many of its sons 
had escaped from the horrors of the scene—as after Turenne’s 
waste of the Palatinate—and, flying from a country which 
seemed no longer habitable by them, had found an asylum 
here, or rather another field in which they could continue the 
fight, though in a different mode. But the labors of those 
they left behind have not to this day repaired the ravages of 
that tempest, followed as it has been by other storms as fierce 
if less protracted. 

England, or rather the British Isles, were not then the 
re hive of nations they have since become, and could 

o but little more than they had done. She was then ruled 
by the ill-starred dynasty of the Stewarts, who, for nearly a 
century, strove to thwart the deepest instincts of the nation. 
It was during their tenure of power that the combat between 
the two principles was renewed in Germany, and when the 
English monarchs, far from placing themselves at the head 
of the Protestant host, as they ought to have done, seemed 
rather disposed to make peace with the enemy and induce a 
reactionary movement at home. The indignation of her 
people at the false position of England drove them by 
thousands to this wilderness, and the explosion which ere 
long followed there sent other thousands with various views 
to different parts of this great field. But after these 
spasmodic efforts the tide of emigration must needs ebb for a 
time. 

Ia point of fact, other States of Europe, at different times, 
did send their contingents to ‘‘the Army of the West.’’ 
Besides the Germans already mentioned, there were the 
__ Hollanders in New York, the Swedes in New Jersey; ata 
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later day, the Huguenots in Virginia, South Carolina, and 
elsewhere. The very Catholics of England and Ireland had 
an establishment in Maryland. Two of these aspired to an 
independent dominion. But this was wholly inadmissible; 
and, lest they should embarrass the great plan, it was 
ordered that they should first be conquered, and then, like 
the rest, assimilated and absorbed by the prevailing caste. 
But when all are numbered, a yet stronger force is required 
for the work before them. And the sad, and, we doubt not, 
unwelcome conclusion was forced on them, that they must 
go beyond the pale of Christendom to obtain it. We say 
unwelcome, because, as we shall presently see, it implied the 
settlement of another question, and one of much greater 
import to the microscopic minds of this day. 

And whither shall they now turn their eyes? ‘To the 
southern shores of the Mediterranean, or the farther east? 
But Moors and Arabs, with a pride of race equal to our own, 
must be caught and tamed before they could be made to 
serve our turn. The effeminate Persian, the dwarfed Hin- 
doo, the Malay, the Chinaman, for analogous reasons, were, 
one and all, equally out of the question. Semi-barbarians 
all, bigots to their several idolatries or misbeliefs, they were 
the subjects of well organized and strong governments which 
would neither lend nor give nor hire them for our purposes. 
Or, had these difficulties been overcome and their people 
passively submitted to such disposition, they might have 
prepared for us a gulf similar to that which the Indians dug 
for their Spanish conquerors. 

There remained, then, of all this world but the isles of 
the Pacific or the mysterious and mighty continent of Africa 
to which they could look. And the African came without 
being sent for. In 1620, thirteen years after the debarkation 
at Jamestown, the first negroes were brought into James 
river in a Dutch vessel, and forthwith they were put to their 
appropriate use. Others soon followed in their train; it 
rapidly became a recognised, active, and lucrative branch of 
trade, and at length we find slaves in all the colonies, from 
New Hampshire to Georgia. 

The question of their future relation to the new comers 
was not presented to them in any alternative form. It had 
been virtually settled for our fathers by the Spaniards long 
before. We know not whether either party took this com- 
prehensive survey of their own and the world’s situation; 
but we have taken this retrospect for the vindication of both, 
and to show that their actual choice was wisest under the 
circumstances. We hope it will also appear that, so far as 
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our country is concerned, it was the best for the African as 
well as for the Caucasian. 

Slaves had been introduced into the West Indies so early 
as 1503. Eight years afterwards, they were imported in 
larger numbers by authority of the king of Spain. The 
philanthropic Las Cases, the special friend of the Indian, in 
1517 approved their employment by the Spaniards—perhaps 
as the lesser evil, and because of their greater ability to 
endure hardships under which the natives had sunk, and 
which threatened their extermination. We here simply 
refer to the fact of the employment of African slaves by the 
Spaniards. Their example, as respects the method of treat- 
ment, was one wholly to be shunned. If our fathers must 
use these less eligible tools, they must beware of the attend- 
ant dangers. They must be careful that the instruments are 
not wasted or broken in their hands, or by the opposite 
abuse become weapons wherewith to wound themselves. 
They must avoid the extremes of Spanish cruelty and 
Spanish voluntary degradation. And here the dictates both 
of policy and duty were coincident. 

In one respect extremes had met here. It is hardly pos- 
sible to conceive a greater contrast than was exhibited by the 
two races when first brought face to face. While the Anglo- 
Americans regarded themselves as at least a fair specimen of 
the best stock of modern times, the African, when first taken 
from his native wilds, had sunk to the very nadir of 
humanity. In color, shape, and feature, he was at the 
furthest possible remove from the ideal standard. His 
notion of morality was little above the instinct of a brute. 
His religion in general was Fetischism. Some might cherish 
a vague species of Sabeism. At best he was a Mahometan. 
When left to himself, his wisdom was low cunning hypo- 
crisy, his science nothing; his art, being without fore- 
thought, was mere shifts to lighten the pressure of animal 
wants. His highest notion of earthly happiness was exemp- 
tion from regular labor, and the unrestrained indulgence of 
sense. If with these he could compass enough of the bare 
necessaries to ward off hunger and cold, he would think 
them cheaply purchased by the sacrifice of all the luxuries 
and most of the decencies of life. Cringing to all above, 
tyrannical to all below him; listless when at ease, but prone 
to contention with his fellows, he was capable of malignant 
hate and fierce vengeance when he thought they could be 
indulged with impunity. His very person was redolent of 
the hot and barbarous clime from which he came, and of the 
low propensities which, from the habitual indulgence of 
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unnumbered generations, had become incorporated with his 
very being. In short, if sensible of his degradation, he was 
incapable of blushing, and it was not too strongly said that 
‘‘the hand of nature had black-balled him out of society.’’ 

Such were the shades of the picture. On the other hand, 
the African was not without his redeeming traits. Though 
uncouth und repulsive in outward appearance, in other re- 
spects he was not a bad specimen of the physical man. Mus- 
cular and hardy, he was capable both of prolonged labor and 
of extraordinary effort when required. The terrible discip- 
line to which this race had been subjected in Africa, where 
there was no law but that of the strongest, had left none 
other; as among the wild animals of the wilderness the weak 
and timid retire before the strong and brave. And as the 
latter, when tamed, may be all the more subservient to the 
uses of man, so also might the negro become when properly 
trained. Although the most ignorant of savages, he was do- 
cile, tractable, disposed to lean for guidance and support on 
a superior nature. His latent energies could not otherwise 
be called out. And he was not without his better tendencies. 
His intellect not being suggestive, he was but little able or 
used to think for himself; but perhaps of all the human race 
his imitutive propensity was the strongest; the very apes of 
his native forest were hardly more so, and, like the apes, his 
power of imitation reaches only to outward appearance. Then 
he was not without both emulation and ambition. The for- 
mer might be appealed to and the latter indulged, within cer- 
tain limits and gradations. If due advantage were taken of 
these things, he might be drilled to various employment not 
above his capacity, and his instinctive loyalty to a master 
whom he could love and respect would stimulate his attention. 
His singular sensibility to musical harmonies would of itself 
show that the fountain of feeling was not altogether impure, 
however turbid the stream. His baser passions could be kept 
within bounds, if not suppressed; his barbarous manners 
softened. He could be induced to enter into Christian mar- 
riage, and be practically taught the social and relative duties 
which spring from the family as their source. To crown the 
whole, he might be weaned from his degrading superstitions, 
and led to embrace a purer faith and higher morals. And all 
this might be done without his being taught to read, for he 
would naturally in time forget his barbarous jargon, come to 
understand and use that noble vehicle of thought, the English 
language, and thence might all other instruction be imparted, 
orally or by example. 

But nothing of this would be done by his own voluntary 
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efforts. He must be lifted out of the slough with a strong 
hand, and must be upheld by the same, or he will fall back. 
The knowledge could not be acquired without a master. It 
would not be retained without constant practice under his 
incessant vigilance ; and whoever assumes the position must 
not anticipate a sinecure. The path of duty is rarely free 
from care, anxiety, occasional vexation, and trials of temper, 
but he must expect them in higher measure and without end. 
He must be prepared to encounter frequent stupidity, obsti- 
nacy, hypocrisy, general indifference and indolence, occa- 
sional ingratitude and mutiny. A child of larger growth is 
consigned to the charge of the white man. He must take 
care of him in infancy, age, and sickness ; must provide him 
with food, clothing, and shelter, with the instruction suited 
to his daily task and recurring duties, and see that it is both 
given and received. The master who would meet this re- 
sponsibility must content himself with a more limited sphere, 
dldws his own power of locomotion, deny himself many a 
gratification of taste or curiosity or of social feeling, which in 
another would be harmless or becoming. 

Such were the two races which now came face to face on 
ground new to both. The blacks were brought as laborers, 
they did not come. They were sold and bought as slaves, 
not as freemen. They were savage heathen, had never en- 
joyed true liberty, or exhibited right reason, and, having 
never shown sufficient self-control or intelligence to govern 
themselves, they could hardly be regarded as men in the full 
sense of the term. There cannot be two opinions among can- 
did and sensible men as to whether such creatures should 
have been admitted among Britons on terms of equality. 
There was in them, as we have seen, a possibility of being 
reclaimed and made useful. Without the promise and the 
hope of this they would not have been received on any terms. 

Let us figure to ourselves a conference between two of the 
better informed of either race as the ship which bore these 
unhappy beings first drew up near the Virginia shore. Let 
us suppose that each was fully aware of his position, and 
that on this occasion either was filled with a strong presenti- 
ment, however vague, of the career that lay before him and 
his companions on this new theatre. In seeking to give 
utterance to that feeling on behalf of himseif and fellows, 
the following strains might not have been wholly inappro- 
priate : 

‘* My sable friends: We learn from those who have you in 
charge, that you come from a far country, and it is now pro- 
posed that you become our servants. This we suppose was 
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without your consent at first, and we know not whether you 
willingly yield to the arrangement as yet. However that 
may be, it is proper that we understand one another here. 
We have heard of you before, though the like of you we 
have never seen until now. A people once not unlike our- 
selves—the Spaniards of the south—have tried your brethren 
in that relation this hundred years and more, and we do not 
wholly like the result. A sad day indeed it was for your 
nation when they had passed under their yoke; but by too 
close contact with their victims virtue has also gone out of 
the oppressors. The Spaniard of the Isles of the Main is no 
longer as the Castilian of old, and we tremble to think that 
we also might become unworthy of our sires. Far be from 
us the thought of cruelty such as has stained the rule of our 
neighbors ; but we must also avoid the retribution which has 
overtaken them. If you think by faithful service to rise to 
our level, to be admitted to our society as companions or 
fellow-citizens, either shortly or at any future time, we tell 
you nay. It may not be. Our races are different; so 
different that even good Christians are loth to believe that 
we are both descended from the same pair. We also have 
lately come across the broad water, but from the most western 
isles of the Land of Japhet, whither our fathers came from 
the far, far east. Their journeyings, vicissitudes, and disci- 
pline of more than a thousand years, through peace and war, 
have made us what you see us. We are here now under the 
auspices and protection of our fatherland. But something 
whispers us that we have come for other purposes than to 
promote our own separate interest or that of our king. It 
may be that we are to found a new empire. It may be that 
the fortunes of those we left behind us are bound up with our 
adventure, and to conduct this to a safe issue may require 
the highest qualities of human nature. The mighty plan, 
though now dimly seen by the wisest, will be developed in | 
time. A great though unknown work lies before our pos- 
terity, whom we must train for the duty as our fathers 
trained us. Meantime we know surely that yonder forest is 
first to be subdued and the soil reclaimed for the use of man. 
In this you might participate; for this you may have been 
sent to us by the Great Being who rules and guides us all. 
But again we say: you come not here on terms of equality. 
You may not mingle your blood with ours; you may not 
participate in our counsels; this is not to be your abiding 
place. Sojourn awhile you may—how long we know not— 
but when your task is done, return you either to your father- 
land, or whithersoever Providence may lead you. But aspire 
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you need not, for you may not be permitted to thwart by 
your incompetence the great scheme in which we are engaged, 
and‘on which so much depends.”’ 

And what the response of the strangers? ‘‘ Sons of Japhet 
and children of the white man, you know why we are here. 
We came not willingly, but we charge not our captivity to 
you. Yet here we are and we submit to our lot. It may 
have been for our sins or those of our fathers that we are 
torn from our native land ; but better is it thus than that 
our race should have been cut off as cumberers of the earth. 
A long and fearful penance may be before us, but bitterer it 
cannot be than the oppression we have left behind, and we 
trust to your pledges, to your honor and justice, to lighten 
our bonds and shun the atrocities which have darkened the 
Spanish name. A great mission, you say, awaits you. In 
our hearts we can believe it true. And something whispers 
us that we also, all fallen as we are, have a duty to perform 
in connexion therewith. We ask not to be admitted to your 
higher sphere. Would that we were worthy. But the gods 
who denied us wisdom gave us strength, and that strength 
we offer to your cause. If souls are ripened in your northern 
sky, the burning sun of Africa may have strung our nerves 
and sinews for the ruder toils to which yours are less fitted. 
We never have been governed aright ; we cannot govern our- 
selves. Take us, then, and mould us to your will. Think 
for us; guide us; teach us our duty to the God whom we 
have forgotten and who has made you what youare. Take 
care of us and our little ones. Grant us subsistence and pro- 
tection, and we yield you obedience. Fill our hands with 
proper tools; assign us some simple work not above our 
capacity ; bear with our perverseness and correct us when 
needful, and we will serve you until the curse is removed 
from our race. When called to war, as you surely will be, 
we will till your fields and provide you sustenance and wealth. 
Nay, we will be the soldiers of peace under your command. 
THE FOREST SHALL BE OUR ENEMY, and there will we win the 
‘victories which may help you to fulfil your high vocation 
whatever that may be. And when the black man shall have 
done his work, a happier lot may be in store for his children. 
Then may he be led back to Africa another man, or to a yet 
ruder soil under a more genial clime, which shall be reserved 
for his conquest, his home, and his reward.”’ 

Something of this remains to be accomplished, but the rest 
is history. We say not that there was ever a formal treaty 
between the parties, or a distinct annunciation of principles, 
any more than there has been a literal social compact such as 
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is assumed by writers on government. But the view of the 
relation here presented has been tacitly implied and acted on 
from the first and on both sides. The more intelligent and 
moderate slaveholders have never regarded the institution as 
permanent, but as a provisional government, to continue so 
long as it was needed, to cease when a better substitute could 
be provided. They have never contemplated this asthe fixed 
home of the negro. They have looked upon him as a sojowrner 
in the land, and as such not entitled to the rights of a citizen. 
That successive generations of his race have here been born 
and reared no more makes it their country than was Egypt 
that of the sons of Israel for the same reason. A natural 
corollary from this was, that owing to the inferiority of his 
race the negro was ever to remain in a subordinate position, 
the bond servant of the white man, and subject to his diree- 
tion. 

The policy of Virginia on this subject, as has already been 
hinted, was sufficiently indicated by the conduct of her assem- 
bly. From an early date they watched the growth of this 
population with anxious vigilance. Under humane treatment 
their natural increase has always been great; for, as every 
one knows, negroes are prevented by no moral or prudential 
consideration from incurring the responsibilities of a family. 
Frequent importations swelled their numbers in an accelerated 
ratio. When the rapid influx from this source threatened to 
disturb the balance of the two races, repeated memorials were 
sent to the authorities in England. As these did not avail to 
exclude the stream which menaced a deluge, the assembly 
again and again laid a duty on such imports, which served in 
a measure to check the tide or to divert it to other shores. 
Then, of the whites themselves there have always been two 
classes, the wealthier planters who were the principal owners 
of the slaves, and others who held few or none. These last 
being also reinforced continually by direct emigration, served 
to maintain the desired equilibrium. Indeed the blacks have 
always been in a minority. At length, on the acquisition of 
independence, and long after it was believed that the natural 
increase would furnish a sufficient supply of labor, among the 
earliest measures of the new government was one for prospec- 
tively and forever cutting off this source of danger. 

To return: In one sense his slave was the property of the 
white man; not a ‘‘ chattel’ in the odious sense of the term. 
For his master, as was both his duty and interest, has ever 
regarded and treated him as a human being, though he claims 
a right to his time, labor and service, having received it by 
purchase or inheritance. Color as well as other incidents 
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rendered it inadmissible that the men of this caste should 
ever aspire to a connexion with the humblest woman of the 
superior race. As we may suppose, without any profound 
study of ethnology, the instincts of the heart suggested to 
our fathers the importance of preserving their purity of blood 
and integr.cy of type. These things were at once settled by 
public opinion and early incorporated into the fundamental 
law. If, in violation both of its letter and spirit, the white 
man should degrade himself by irregular connexions with 
these people, he would find his punishment in the degrada- 
tion of his offspring, whose contaminated blood would sink 
him to the level of the mother; or, if emancipated, would 
doom him to hopeless inferiority. This was an inflexible 
law, whose penalty could never be remitted, as on its observ- 
ance depended the success of our entire interest, physical, 
material, social, political, religious. 

Its adoption led, as we have intimated, to a new constitution 
of society ; so new that history presents nothing like it. 
Slavery had existed from the earliest historical ages, and in 
many countries. It was known in Egypt, Assyria, Palestine, 
Greece, Italy ; and in modern times in Europe, under the 
titles of villainage or serfage. But American slavery is dis- 
tinguished from all these by certain strongly marked pecu- 
liarities. Society in Egypt and India was compounded of 
various castes of which the lowest was virtually slaves. In 
the Oriental monarchies a slavish spirit pervaded all classes 
below the despot. In the Jewish theocracy the masters 
would have been separated from their slaves by those traits 
which have isolated them from all mankind, even if their 
religion had not erected an impassable barrier. Sparta, 
nominélly a republic, but really an aristocracy with a kingly 
head, subjected to their rule the degenerate Helots, who had 
been tke original owners of the soil, and perhaps not very 
different from their conquerors. Athens was a democracy 
founded on slavery, but here the slave was either a captive 
taken in war or the purchased child of a barbarian—so called— 
and the relation did not necessarily imply physical inferiority 
or mental and moral incapacity. The same was true of 
Rome, which, however, never was a republic in the proper 
sense of the term. In both states slaves often exhibited ac- 
complishments other than those of mere handicraft, and there 
was no such obstacle as exists in America to their being al- 
lowed many privileges and ultimately becoming freed men and 
thence raised to the rank of citizens. To come lower down. 
The feudal system, which once overspread all Europe, implied 
a long gradation of ranks, from the king to the villein bound 
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to the soil. The spirit of commerce, changes in the mode of 
warfare, improved appliances and means for the increase and 
diffusion of knowledge, have first emancipated the vassals 
and gradually undermined the whole system. The changes 
which followed in forms of government may have been ne- 
cessary steps in the progress of nations, but were not always 
attended with a present increase of national happiness ; per- 
haps never until individuals, by their personal improvement, 
have shown themselves worthy of their enlarged freedom. 
In Russia and Poland, there are also privileged orders between 
the emperor and the serfs, and here a process somewhat simi- 
lar has been long going on. 

Points of resemblance between our southern society and 
some of those just mentioned may be detected by those who 
will look for them. There is here a sort of feudal feeling 
between the master and his slave; the same reciprocal pledge 
of protection and obedience. There once was a kind of aris- 
tocracy of blood in private and social life, but this is fast dis- 
appearing. The theory of all our governments contemplates 
an aristocracy of merit, though from the spirit of party or 
other causes, it has not always been exemplified in practice. 
There is even now a spirit of professional caste, but not more 
than is inseparable from a progressive civilization. But the 
analogy fails when we remember the diversity of color and 
other physical traits; still more when we consider the glaring 
and ineradicable moral and intellectual differences; to which 
we may add that other characteristic fact that all owr citizens, 
from the first, have been equal in the eye of the law. 

No, not for a moment, we believe, could the thought of a 
future general amalgamation have been entertained by any 
considerate person. The conduct of the barbarian soldier who 
dashed down the unique and perfect Grecian vase, or of the 
Egyptian queen who dissolved in vinegar the priceless pearl, 
was wisdom compared with the insane fatuity of such a 
course. The distinction must be preserved ; the comers must 
be employed. It only remained to adopt that rule which 
alone would secure both ends. They must thenceforth be 
placed under discipline which partook of the military as well 
as the scholastic, and for a time, more of the former than of 
the latter. 

Does this seem a harsh regimen? We answer, it was not 
our choice, but forced on us by the necessities of our position. 
We say not that men have a right to enslave their equals, 
even if they have the power. We pretend not that slavery 
could exist were all men in their normal, intended state; that 
it is good in the abstract, or in any other than a relative 
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aspect; otherwise we should expect and desire to see it per- 
petuated. We only maintain, that under the circumstances 
it was best for us, for them, and for the world. No doubt 
that would be a happier condition of society in which all are 
wise and good enough to know or learn their duty and volun- 
tarily to perform it. But we are not prescribing for a state 
of moral and political health which would need no physician. 
In the emergencies of the Roman commonwealth unlimited 

power was temporarily placed in the hands of a dictator. 
While wars are pending or in prospect, we must have armies. 
Armies are made up of rank and file with their commanders, 
and to the latter must be conceded more than the ordinary 
civil authority, with the power of summarily enforcing obedi- 
ence. Ours, as we have seen, has been in effect a state of 
war from the beginning until now. Such being the case, it 
would have been the height of folly to adopt half-way meas- 
ures or any less than sufficient for the end. 

In peace, there’s nothing so becomes a man, 

As modest stillness and humility : 

But when the blast of war blows in our ears, 

Then lend the eye a terrible aspect, 


Stiffen the sinews, summon up the blood, 
And bend up every spirit to his full height. 


Even in peace, with the forest for our enemy, we must be 
‘knights of the axe,’’ if not of ‘‘the sword.’”’ The slaves, as 
men-at-arms, would be soldiers in their kind, with their mas- 
ters as commanders; and as this species of warfare has never 
intermitted, to them was rightly entrusted a corresponding 
authority. When the strife was with his own kind, the 
whites became the combatants, while the slaves continued in 
their appointed sphere of duty and thereby enabled them to 
sustain the otherwise unequal contest. 

If the reader has favored us with his attention thus far, we 
hope he is prepared to acknowledge that we were justified in 
asserting that society in the south is organised on a new 
principle, the equality of all citizens before the law, and this 
equality based on African slavery as a provisional arrange- 
ment, which also forbade all blending of the different castes 
as unlawful. To maintain this policy entire and that the 
institution might be most efficient in serving the great ulti- 
mate end, it was indispensable to clothe the dominant race 
with military authority over their servants. Yet more: the 
masters themselves must in a special sense constitute a mili- 
tary state. That is, without ceasing te be free citizens, they 
must cultivate the virtues, the sentiments, nay, the habits and 
manners of soldiers. Peace indeed would be their great final 
object; but to obtain and secure this on a permanent basis, 
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a military spirit must be constantly cherished, and often 
brought into requisition. We shall not suffer ourselves to 
be betrayed into the cant about ‘‘chivalry’’ and all that. 
Neither would we intimate that there is a deficiency of those 
virtues in other parts of our country where slavery has ceased 
to exist, though the occasion for its exhibition has been less 
frequent. The people there, though placed for longer inter- 
vals on the peace establishment and more favorably situated 
for cultivating the arts of peace, are in truth a part of the 
same great army with ourselves. We only cite a fact which 
should be known to all among ourselves and which must be 
brought prominently forward in a thorough discussion of this 
subject. Not that we, as citizens, have been living under 
martial law. The slaves themselves have not; for the power 
of the masters has been defined and limited, both by the civil 
law and public opinion. . But, to express all in a word, ours 
IS A QUASI-MILITARY CONSTITUTION OF SOCIETY. 

This is the view which we desire to present to the conside- 
ration of the dispassionate, sincere inquirer after truth. We 
offer it as the key of southern society and history, the solver 
of problems, the reconciler of apparent contradictions, the 
revelation which explains all and enables us to stand up with 
open front and demand, not the charitable but the just ver- 
dict of the civilized world. To one who is familiar with the 
history of our region and the habits and achievments of our 
people, many proofs of our hypothesis will spontaneously 
arise. For the benefit of the less informed, we will adduce a 
few which will suggest others. 

Soon after the germ of a colony was planted on a selected 
spot, a band of hunters would be thrown forward to the fron- 
. tiers, as a vanguard to clear the forests of wild beasts or the 

Indians from the territory to which the aboriginal title was 
extinguished. Following hard after them we see other com- 
panies, not less hardy but less roving in their dispositions, 
,who on their chosen sites would clear a sufficient space to 
furnish such necessaries as the gleanings of the forest left by 
their predecessors did not supply. While thus serving as 
temporary garrisons or outposts on which the sentinels of the 
frontier might fall back when necessary, they also blended 
the character of hunters and planters or herdsmen, and so 
commenced the formation of ‘‘ settlements.’’ But the bulk 
of these settlers would in turn be displaced by the main body 
of the army—the greater planters—men of labor and capital, 
who would purchase up and unite their small clearings, ex- 
tend the area of cultivation, open roads and provide other 
facilities of intercommunication, and thus lay a permanent 
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foundation on which might be gradually built up the diversi- 
fied employments, arts and institutions of free and civilized 
States. 

Then an army which would acquire and maintain a new 
conquest does not overrun and take immediate possession of 
the whole territory. This would but delay its operations and 
waste its strength by needless diffusion. It wisely concen- 
trates its forces at first, seizes and fortifies the strong points, 
and from these—knowing that their connexions and depend- 
encies will follow of course—it extends its sway on either side 
and beyond. The strong places to be secured in our peculiar 
warfare were the more fertile lands, or those most easily cul- 
tivated. 

Taking our own State of Virginia as the field of illustra- 
tion, we are struck with its character as being eminently 
favorable to such a series of operations. Well watered by 
several navigable streams having their sources within or be- 
yond our nearest range of mountains, and which, running 
parallel for a time, approach each other as they hasten to the 
Chesapeake, these, with their large affluents, offer in their 
margins continuous lines easy of ‘occupation and defense as 
against the natives. Then, though the intervening plateaus 
of the tide-water region are more homogeneous and less at- 
tractive, the Piedmont district presents numerous isolated 
spots or continuous belts of fertility, other than alluvial and 
further from navigation, which also invited settlers. Thus, 
while the Virginia division of the grand army was broken 
into battalions, moving westward in parallel lines, they were 
never so far apart but that they could readily communicate 
through these intermediate posts, and, if necessary, unite 
their forces against the common enemy. 

The privations, the toils, the perils incident to a new plan- 
tation, made them patient and frugal, hardy, active, and 
brave. Successful adventure made them enterprising. A 
sense of common dangers disposed them to unite their coun- 
sels, as well as efforts, and to follow the wisest. The habit- 
ual exercise of authority over their slaves gave them the’ 
spirit of command. The very air they breathed inspired free- ' 
dom, and yet from habits of subordination and submission to 
law they could readily learn to obey. And, as obedience is 
more cheerfully rendered where the command is bestowed on 
those who either have proved themselves most worthy or show 
the fairest promise of becoming so, we will add, that chivalry, 
which still shone on Europe with a setting ray, shed on the 
leaders of our heroic age a more steady if less glaring light, 
and so continued until ‘‘ the knight’’ and ‘ cavalier’ of the 
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Tudor and Stewart dynasties subsided into the ‘‘ gentleman’ 
of Hanovarian days. Here is an assemblage of qualities 
which would, upon occasion, at once convert citizens into 
soldiers. 

The fulfilment of their mission was also hastened by the 
readiness with which the settlers accommodated themselves to 
the altered circumstances of their new abode. England and 
the Protestant parts of France were populous, studded with 
towns and cities rich in varied manufactures sustained by an 
active commerce. Many of the immigrants, whose previous 
employments had lain in one or another of these departments, 
however disposed by taste or habit to continue them, found 
it necessary to suspend or change them, as such knewledge 
was in a measure useless here. In New England and other 
of the northern States they sought from the first to re-create 
this scene, divested of its glaring inequalities ; but in the 
south this could not have been done without a sacrifice of 
their principal end. Hence the contrast between the village 
life of the north and the plantation life of the south. 

Our people were few ; the country they were called to pos- 
sess was large. The ambition to build cities would have 
been utterly out of place. To concentrate their forces in 
towns of lesser size would aiso have been a plain desertion of 
present duty. To fulfil this they must disperse as widely 
and hasten on as rapidly as was consistent with the general 
safety ; pass by the less favored lands and occupy those only 
which would best repay their labor. One or two hundred 
acres might suffice for a New England farm. The greater 
number of Virginia planters owned five hundred or a thou- 
sand each, while a fortunate few would claim ten, twenty, 
fifty, and, in rare instances, a hundred thousand or more. 
Thus it was that by combining judicious selection with ex- 
tended grants a large territory was distributed among a small 
population. Notwithstanding a wider area thus allotted to 
individuals, much of the soil originally occupied has been tem- 
porarily exhausted by incessant cultivation. But this also, 
as will appear in the sequel, has been made to contribute to 
the principal end. 

Other incidents to this peculiar constitution of society, and 
which were more apparent in the earlier periods of our his- 
tory, may still be traced in their effects. They are the more 
worthy of note, as they serve at once to illustrate our position, 
and to account for and to justify the absence of certain things 
which are desirable in themselves. Coming as our fathers 
did from some of the most highly cultivated and civilized re- 
gions of Europe, it was long thought strange that their sons 
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should have done so little to reproduce the scenes they had 
left behind. The charge in assuming a definite form has 
been carried out in detail. Thus it has been said, that how- 
ever individuals may have been imbued with science, but 
little of it has here been applied by any class of society ; and 
that the men in this quarter have not contributed their due 
quota to our nascent American literature. Pictures and 
statues were perhaps out of the question, but, as is alleged, 
our architecture, for the most part, was without taste, our 
agiculture in general empirical aud wasteful, and only a few 
of the most necessary arts regularly patronised and sustained. 
There was also an apparent neglect of education in the ordi- 
nary sense of the term; and the very manners and amuse- 
ments of the people showed a corresponding change for the 
worse. In a word, it is pretended, that though a selfish and 
grasping, we have shown ourselves to be a rather thriftless, 
desultory, wnpractical race. 

But is this verdict wholly just? and should we be surprised 
at so much of it asis true? The double object of a scientific 
agriculture in countries which have been long cleared and 
fully peopled, is, to force the soil to yield abundant crops, 
and to increase its fertility, or at least to preserve it undimin- 
ished. For a time but one of these objects was here attain- 
able. Here was, indeed, a virgin soil, already fertile and of 
indefinite extent, but covered with an usurping growth, which 
it was difficult to remove with labor inadequate to that and 
our other wants, and therefore did they draw more frequently 
on that which was open to culture. Soldiers as well as civi- 
lians must have the means of subsistence while on their cam- 
paigns. Money also is the sinews of war, and nowhere, 
perhaps, was the maxim of Julius Cesar, as to the mode of 
raising it, more fully and innocently exemplified than in 
these southern colonies. The first adventurers brought with 
them the domestic animals, the cereal grains, and implements 
of husbandry known in Europe; but they had the sagacity 
to perceive that certain other modes and subjects of culture 
were better adapted to their new situations. Improving on 
a hint caught from the practice of the natives, they devised 
a more expeditious method of clearing new lands, invented 
new implements of tillage, and adopted their maize, that 
wonderful plant, which served far better as the staff of life 
than any they had known before. Then, in default of mines 
of silver and gold, their other wants were to be supplied by 
a new commerce, the materials of which were furnished, first 
by their forests, and then by their fields and pastures as fast 
as the latter could be opened. And this new commerce-—a 
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principal subject of which was also borrowed from the na- 
tives—sufficed in its development, not only to preserve their 
own civilization, but greatly to enrich the mother country and 
her other colonies, and through her the Protestant states of 
northern Europe, which were thereby strengthened for a re- 
newal of the combat in defence of the good old cause at home.* 

If our buildings in general have been less extensive and 
more frail than are elsewhere seen, or disposed after a model 
of our own, it was because they were the tents of a moving 
army, or the temporary huts of an encampment, rather than 
the abodes of a civilized race settled in a fixed home. Strik- 
ing exceptions were, indeed, exhibited in many of the man- 
sions of our ancient gentry, whose wealth and taste enabled 
them to erect more imposing and permanent structures. And 
their ‘‘great houses,’’ as they were popularly termed, were, 
as we shall presently see, not without their uses in other re- 
spects, besides that they foreshadowed what was possible in 
the coming era of peace. The same ever urgent motive com- 
pelled our people to dispense with all arts but such as were 
subservient to their present objects. 
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The junipers, headed by our own beautiful native, the so- 
called red cedar, (J. virginiana,) are indispensable. In the 
‘red cedar’’ there is a great diversity of foliage and habit of 
growth; some being open and loose in habit, others upright 
and compact. The latter I have always selected from the 
seed-bed. They should have room to grow, and be allowed 
to sweep the ground with their branches; not pruned up into 
the likeness of a gigantic broom! 





* As all readers may not be aware of the various matters to which special re- 
ference is here made, we may say that the allusion was to—thé purchase of slave 
labor by the planters with their accumulations of capital—to killing the larger 
forest trees without removal, by the process of belting, or girdling, (practised by 
the Indians in a rude way,) which enabled them to extend the area of cultivation 
with fourfold rapidity ; to the Coultor plough, which, by removing the roots from 
new lands, was a further preparation for the same end; to Indian corn, whose 
manifold virtues would require a separate dissertation, but of which we will only 
say that to it more than to any single cause may we ascrive the rapid increase of 
our population ; to tobacco, (also adopted from the natives,) which, although a 
luxury and a stimulant, does not intoxicate and may be used without injury to 
the health ; and which, besides having been for generations the principal staple 
of Virginia, has added largely to the revenue of England and other European 
states. Auxiliary to this were the naval stores of Virginia and North Carolina, 
and the indigo ond rice of South Carolina and Georgia. Cotton, which now ex- 
ceeds all the others in commercial importance, did not become a subject of ex- 
tended culture until a much later day. Still more recently sugar has been added 
to the list, and bids fair in time to rank next to cotton among those we have 
mentioned. 

+ Concluded from December No. 
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The Swedish juniper is very upright in growth, and with 
fine and delicate, silvery foliage, and altogether a pretty plant. 

The arbor vite is well known—that is, the Chinese, (orien- 
talis,) the sort common here. And to form a pretty screen 
hedge I know of nothing more beautiful; requiring to be 
kept nicely clipped, and the seed cones picked off so soon as 
large enough, otherwise the foliage becomes brown. 

The American arbor vite (Thuja occidentalis) is still a 
more desirable plant; bearing the shears equally well, retain- 
ing its color better, and the foliage giving out a sweet odor 
when crushed. The Thwa plicata is a wavy-foliaged, pen- 
dulous kind, also quite pretty. 

It was long before I succeeded with the yews. The Eng- 
lish yew is now perfectly healthy and grows vigorously. Its 
close, dark-green foliage, renders it very desirable, and espe- 
cially in the cemetery, where, from time immemorial, it has 
been considered the most fitting ornament. 

And so with the tree boxes, the neatest and prettiest of 
evergreen trees; always fresh and pleasant to lookon. They 
grow better here than even in their native climate; as does, 
also, the dwarf box, for edgings. 

The Huonymus, evergreen and variegated, are both very 
ornamental. The evergreen is often misnamed tree box. 
They are very hardy and grow rapidly. 

There are several of the Viburnums which are handsome 
evergreens. V. lucidum? has rich dark foliage, and showy 
white flowers, and makes a large plant. V. lawrus-tinus, or 
laurustinus, is one of the very richest of our flowering ever- 
greens; blooming, too, so very early in the spring, or in the 
winter rather, as to be very desirable. 

The laurels are all beautiful. But, like many of our finest 
plants, because not named in northern books on gardening, 
and because Downing expresses his regret, at the same time 
that he gives expression to his admiration of the plants, that 
they are ‘‘too aristocratic in their nature to thrive in our re- 
publican soil!’’ the whole tribe has been overlooked. The 
Laurus nobilis, the Portugal, the English, and the Carolina 
laurels, are perfectly hardy, the three first after habituation 
to the climate, and are rich and very beautiful evergreens. 
I have splendid plants of all, and especially of the English, 
(Cerasus lawrocerasus. ) 

The Photynias or Japan hawthorns, are, like the laurels, 
as yet somewhat rare in our gardens and lawns. There is a 
superb plant of the smooth-leaved Photynia (P. glauca) in 
Mr. Profilet’s garden behind the Episcopal church in the city 
of Natchez, which has been for many years an object of admi- 
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ration, and especially when covered with its myriads of snow- 
white blossoms. It is, I should judge, some twenty-five feet 
high, affording a fine shade. The holly-leaved (P. serrulata) 
is yet more beautiful. I do not know of a richer evergreen. 

The small-leaved is also very pretty. 

The Pittesporums, both evergreen and variegated, are well 
known and favorite plants. They bear the shears well. 

Olea fragrans, the fragrant olive, is an universal favorite 
with the ladies, and most deservedly so. 

There are several of the Privets which form beautiful ever- 
green trees. The handsome evergreen, so generally admired, 
on the top of the mound between the house of our friend Mr. 
Andrew Brown and the river, is the Chinese privet. It is at 
all times a beautiful plant, but more especially when covered 
with its racemes of white flowers. The evergreen, the myr- 
tle-leaved, and box-leaved, though commonly all used for 
hedging, may be readily trained into very pretty smallish 
trees. 

The Japan plum—Friobotrya (Mespitus) Japonica—whether 
as a mere ornamental evergreen, for which it is second to few 
others; or for the fragrance of its flowers, or delicious fruit, 
is deserving of infinitely more attention than it has received. 
It has hitherto been somewhat scarce, and what few there 
were, were budded on the quince. I have now large, healthy, 
and handsome trees, seedlings grown here, many of which are 
now full of blossoms. The Japan plum has ripened its fruit 
repeatedly in this county; and a very delicious fruit it is. It 
is now abundant in the markets of New Orleans in April. 

The Gardenias—Cape Jessamine is the most common—are 
of course indispensable. The dwarf kind (G. radicans) is a 
lovely little plant. Fortune’s new Chinese (G@. Fortunit) was 
lauded so highly that I feared a disappointment. But it 
proved to be all he represented—the foliage larger and richer, 
and the blossoms fully double the size and more perfect in 
form; and though fragrant, not so oppressively so as the old 
sort. 

But I have already extended my notes to such a length, 
that I must now be brief. 

I find I have omitted a very beautiful ornamental plant, 
which forms a small tree—a great favorite of the ladies—the 
Venetian sumac, fringe or mist tree; the blossoms appear- 
ing in numerous and “delicately-colored haze-like spikes. It 
is not evergreen, but a lovely plant in a group of ev ergreens. 

The Deutzias, Spireas, Buddleas, Weigelas, Jessamines, 
Crape Myrtles, Double-flowering Pomegranites, Forsythias, 
Honeysuckles , Lilacs, Snowballs, Syringas, (or Mock Orange,) 
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Ivy, Brooms, with a host of other beautiful plants, 1 must 
leave for another opportunity to describe. 

As to transplanting shade trees, ornamental plants, and 
especially evergreens, bear in mind that a thing that is worth 
doing at all is worth doing well! and act up to it. Let the 
ground be properly prepared. If the entire lawn was well 
manured and thoroughly trench-ploughed, and garden or 
door-yard well and deeply dug, so much the better. When 
this cannot be done, let large holes be dug, but not too deep 
if in a stiff retentive clay. For evergreens provide a supply 
of rich, black, leaf-soil from the woods, and of well rotted 
manure ; for deciduous trees, any good and not too rank 
manure will do. 

If your shade trees are to be procured from the fields or 
woods, select those only which grow in the open—not from 
dense woods or thickets. Spare no pains in the taking up 
all of the roots that can be saved, and especially the small 
fibrous ones ; covering them with wet moss or gunny-bags, 
or old carpets, &c., to keep them from being dried by the air 
or sun. When the tree is a handsome or valuable one, it 
should be lifted with a sufficient mass of earth to insure its 
safety. Trees or shrubs which have been prepared the year 
before for removal, as is done in all good nurseries, can be 
transplanted with infinitely less risk than those from the 
fields or woods. I have large specimens of English laurel, 
euonymus, cedars, junipers, spruces, Japan plums, hollys, 
magnolias, &c., which have been repeatedly root-pruned, so 
that a very moderate sized ball of earth would contain all of 
the roots necessary to the well being of the plant. 

Transplanting should be done, now, as early as possible. 
November, February, and March I deem the best seasons 
here. Plant no deeper than the tree grew naturally. Mix 
the manure with the best of the soil that came out of the hole; 
when the manure is rank and coarse, best put the larger por- 
tion near the surface. Finish with a few buckets of water 
and stake the tree or plant firmly, that it may not be shaken 
with the wind. 

In removing large trees thin out the top somewhat, and 
shorten the branches ; but never trim the tree to a bare pole, 
or anything approaching to it; for, although in some in- 
stances trees thus treated may live, they will be exceptions to 
the rule. In transplanting live-oaks I prefer clipping off a 
large portion of the leaves, first shortening the branches. I 
have a very handsome lot of these, now five to six feet high, 
which have been twice transplanted and root-pruned, so that 
they may now be removed with entire safety. 
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In conclusion, let me advise those who have places to im- 
prove to secure good sized plants, if such can be had that can 
be safely transplanted. A pleasing effect is thus produced 
and at once, which would otherwise require long years of 
waiting for. 





THE NIGHT FUNERAL OF A SLAVE. 


Our southern readers familiar with such scenes as the following will be pleased 
with the description which is given of one of them ina late number of the Home 
Journal. 

Travelling recently on business in the interior of Georgia, 
I reached just at sunset the mansion of the proprietor through 
whose estate for the last half hour of my journey I had pur- 
sued my way. My tired companion pricked his ears, and 
with a low whinny indicated his pleasure as I turned up the 
broad avenue leading to the house. Calling to a black boy 
in view, I bade him inquire of his owner if I could be accom- 
modated with lodgings for the night. 

My request brought the proprietor himself to the door, and 
from thence to the gate, when, after a scrutinizing glance at 
my person and equipments, he inquired my name, business, 
and destination. I promptly responded to his questions, and 
he invited me to alight and enter the house in the true spirit 
of southern hospitality. 

He was apparently thirty years of age, and evidently a 
man of education and refinement. I soon observed an air of 
gloomy abstraction about him ; he said but little, and even 
that little seemed the result of an effort to obviate the seem- 
ing want of civility to a stranger. At supper.the mistress of 
the mansion appeared, and did the honors of the table in her 
particular department; she was exceedingly ladylike and 
beautiful, only as southern women are, that is, beyond com- 
parison with those of any other portion of this republic I have 
ever seen. She retired immediately after supper, and a ser- 
vant handing some splendid Havanas on a small silver tray, 
we had just seated ourselves comfortably before the enormous 
fire of oak wood, when a servant appeared at the end door 
near my host, hat in hand, and uttered in subdued but dis- 
tinct tones, to me, the startling words : 

** Master, de coffin hab come.”’ 

** Very well,’’ was the only reply, and the servant dis- 
appeared. 

My host remarked my gaze of inquisitive wonder, and 
replied to it : 

**T have been very sad,’’ said he, “‘ to-day. I have had a 
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greater misfortune than I have experienced since my father’s 
death. I lost this morning the truest and most reliable 
friend I had in the world, one whom I have been accustomed 
to honor and respect since my earliest recollection ; he was 
the playmate of my father’s youth, and the Mentor of mine; 
a faithful servant, an honest man, and a sincere Christian. 
I stood by his bedside to-day, and, with his hands clasped in 
mine, I heard the last words he uttered ; they were, ‘‘ Master, 
meet me in heaven.”’ 

His voice faltered a moment, and he continued, after a 
pause, with increased excitement : 

‘* His loss is a melancholy one to me. If I left my home, 
I said to him, ‘ John, see that all things are taken care of,’ 
and I knew that my wife and child, property and all, were 
as safe as though they were guarded by an hundred soldiers. 
I never spoke a harsh word to him in all my life, for he never 
merited it. I have a hundred others, many of them faithful 
and true, but his loss is irreparable.”’ 

I come from a section of the Union where slavery does not 
exist, and I brought with me all the prejudices which so 
generally prevail in the free States in regard to this ‘‘ insti- 
tution.’’ I had already seen much to soften these, but the 
observation of years would have failed to give me so clear an 
insight into the relation between master and servant as this 
simple incident. It was not the haughty planter, the lordly 
tyrant, talking of his dead slave as of his dead horse, but the 
kind-hearted gentleman, lamenting the loss and eulogizing 
the virtues of his good old friend. 

After an interval of silence, my host resumed— 

‘‘There are,’’ said he, ‘‘many of the old man’s relatives 
and friends who would wish to attend his funeral. To afford 
them an opportunity, several plantations have been notified 
that he will be buried to-night; some, I presume, have 
already arrived; and desiring to see that all things are prop- 
erly prepared for his interment, I trust you will excuse my 
absence for a few moments.’’ 

‘¢Most certainly, sir; but,’’ I added, ‘‘if there is no im- 
propriety, I would be pleased to accompany you.”’ 

‘*There is none,”’ he replied; and I followed him to a long 
row of cabins, situated at a distance of some three hundred 
yards from the mansion. The house was crowded with ne- 
groes, who all rose on our entrance, and many of them ex- 
changed greetings with mine host, in tones that convinced 
me that they felt he was an object of sympathy from them. 
The corpse was deposited in the coffin, attired in a shroud of 
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the finest cotton materials, and the coffin itself painted 
black. 

The master stopped at its head, and laying his hand upon 
the cold brow of his faithful bondsman, gazed long and in- 
tently upon features with which he had been so long familiar, 
and which he now looked upon for the last time on earth; 
raising his eyes at length, and glancing at the serious coun- 
tenances now bent upon his, he said solemnly and with 
much feeling— 

‘‘He wa a faithful servant and a true Christian; if you 
follow his example, and live as he lived, none of you need 
fear, when the time comes for you to lay here.’’ 

A patriarch, with the snow of eighty winters on his head 
answered— 

‘*Master, it is true, and we will try to live like him.’’ 

There was a murmur of general assent, and after giving 
some instructions relative to the burial we returned to the 
dwelling. 

About nine o’clock, a servant appeared with the notice 
that they were ready to move and to know if further instruc- 
tions were necessary. My host remarked to me, that by 
stepping into the piazza, I would probably witness, to me, a 
novel scene. The procession had moyed and its route led 
within a few yards of the mansion. There were at least one 
hundred and fifty negroes, arranged four deep, and following 
a wagon in which was placed the coffin; down the entire 
length of the line, at intervals of a few feet, on each side 
were carried torches of the resinous pine, and here called 
lightwood. About thecentre was stationed the black preacher, 
a man of gigantic frame and stentorian lungs, who gave out 
from memory the words of a hymn suitable for the occasion. 
The southern negroes are proverbial for the melody and com- 
pass of their voices, and I thought that hymn, mellowed by 
distance, the most solemn and yet the sweetest music that 
had ever fallen upon my ear. The stillness of the night and 
strength of their voices enabled me to distinguish the air at 
the distance of half a mile. 

It was to me a strange and solemn scene, and no incident 
of my life has impressed me with more powerful emotions 
than the night funeral of the poor negro. For this reason 
I have hastily and most imperfectly sketched its leading fea- 
tures. Previous to retiring to my room, I saw in the hands 
of a daughter of the lady at whose house I stopped for the 
night a number of the Home Journat, and it occurred to me 
to send this to your paper, perfectly indifferent whether it be 
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ublished or not. I am buta brief sojourner here. I hail 
rom a colder clime, where it is our proud boast that all men 
are free and equal. I shall return to my northern home, 
deeply impressed with the belief that, dispensing with the 
name of freedom, the negroes of the south are the happiest 
and most contented people on the face of the earth. 
Yours, ; VIATOR. 





AMERICAN TRADE TO EGYPT. : 


Alexandria in 1798 had but 6,000 inhabitants. Mohamed 
Ali, the founder of the present dynasty, got hold of the 
reins of government in Egypt by assassinating Mohamed 
Pacha, his predecessor, and secured them by butchering the 
Mamelukes afterwards. Caird having been the theatre of 
both these evil deeds, and its inhabitants being known for 
their fanatical and stubborn character, of course the crafty 
Arnaut chieftain did not like much the sojourn in the giant 
city of the Moslem world, where treason is so easily carried 
out ; so he took himself to Alexandria, where the (then not 
unfrequent) bearers of bowstrings and ‘velvet purses could be 
more closely watched. The Nile branch and the canal, 
which, in the time of the Ptolemies, served to carry the 
produce of Africa and India to Alexandria, were then filled 
with the desert sand, and the goods had to be carried down 
the river to Rosetta, and from thence, either by sea or by 
land, according to wind or weather, to the shipping port of 
Alexandria. Mohamed Ali, in order to render to his chosen 
residence its ancient splendor and trade, reopened the canal 
to the Nile, and named it in honor (but rather in derision) of 
the then reigning Sultan, the ‘‘ Mahmoodijeh Canal.’’ When 
the canal. was discussed in the divan of the Pasha, a Turk, a 
friend of improvements, it seems, advocated the straight line, 
but he was overruled by the Ulemas, who pretended it would 
be impious to improve on Allah’s works; so this artificial 
river—the Mahmoodijeh Canal—was ordered to be made in 
windings and turns like the Nile river. The excavation of 
this canal, which has but thirty-six miles of length, cost the 
life of over 20,000 souls, partly by overwork under the 
burning sun and scarcity of food, and partly also by cold and 
wet during night, which those wretches had to pass under 
the bare skies. 

Since the opening of the railroad from Alexandria to Kaf- 
fer-Lyss on the Nile, this canal has lost much of its value for 
transportation, and serves now mainly for irrigation. 

In 1834 Alexandria had already 60,000 inhabitants. It 
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lost then one-third of its number by the great plague; but it 
went on increasing, nevertheless, and reaches now over 200,- 
000. The extension of the railroad from the Meditterranean 
to the Red sea, and also the cutting of a ship canal through 
the isthmus of Suez, are now agreed on by the Turkish gov- 
ernment, and the respective parties, that is, the English and 
French, are busy to carry into effect each their preferred 
mode of communication. On the final opening to navigation 
of the ship canal proposed by Messrs. Lesseps and Sinant, I 
have some well founded doubts. Sinant, the author of the 
ill-reputed Nile ‘‘barrages,’’ is rather weak in hydraulics ; 
he was but an engineer’s draughtsman when he came to 
Egypt thirty years ago. So is Lesseps in politics. This lat- 
ter proposes to open Southern British India to the Mediter- 
ranean merchant fleets and to European immigration; but 
he minds not that all the English would lose, the crafty 
Greeks—the sympathizers to and the peons of Russia—would 
gain. Already three-quarters of the trade of Egypt, nay, of 
all Turkey, is in the hands of the Greeks, and it would be 
rather foolish to use artificial means to make them grow and 
prosper the faster. Then the opening of artificial seaports on 
both termini of the proposed canal very likely would become 
a sink for money far worse than Spain and Mexico have been. 
But if only the railroad is carried out, it will bring the pop- 
ulation of Alexandria to half a million in ten years hence, 
and this town will become then the Liverpool or the New 
York of the Mediterranean—a title to which both Trieste and 
Marseilles vainly aspire, their commerce bearing but a local 
character. Meanwhile, the central position of Alexandria in 
the old world gives to its trade the universal character which 
made it the emporium of old, and which is now the cause of 
the continued increase of modern Alexandria, in spite of its 
lazy inhabitants, or rather in spite of their fatalism and the 
want of energy and enterprise arising therefrom. This fatal- 
ism, the dismal growth of the Koran, is the spell which hangs 
over fated Turkey, and which keeps all its faculties dormant. 
The true believer scorns improvement—he makes it his glory 
to walk in the steps of his ancestors; and quite incomprehen- 
sible to him is the commercial bustle of the unbelievers. The 
produce of his luxuriant soil are as coarsely prepared for mar- 
ket, and with a waste of labor and material, too, as it was 
done in the time of Abraham; and the shipping is entirely 
in the hands of foreigners. What is it to the Moslem whereto 
his grains go—wherefrom the pepper for his ‘‘ pillau’’ comes 
—by what vessels—with how much profit? Money interest 
is sinful to him, and a hole in the garden the safe of his for- 
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tune—the augmentation or diminution of which is written 
and unchangeable. 

Cobden stole the idea of free trade from the modern Turks, 
and well they do the merchant powers to keep Turkey—the 
holy land of commercial liberty—out of the reach of mischief 
as long as it can be done. From all the Turkish provinces 
this title is merited best by Egypt and its seaport, Alexan- 
dria, The ‘‘Frenghee’’ (an appellative which includes also 
the Anglo-Saxons of both hemispheres) wants no license to 
settle in Alexandria or Cairo besides the toll on export or 
import, neither local nor State dues are exacted from him ; 
then, although on foreign ground, he stands under his own 
flag and under his own law. This liberty of trade, and the 
renowned productiveness of the Nile valley, have attracted, 
up to this moment, tens of thousands of Frenchmen, Italians, 
English, Germans, and Greeks, and yet not one single Ameri- 
can, to the emporium of the east. The reason may be be- 
cause a squandering administration of late has made Alexan- 
dria the seat of a political agent (consul general) instead, as 
it ought to have been, of a trading consul, who, besides the 
lesser cost, might have been instrumental to attract to this 
important seaport the world-spreading trade of our country, 
as no doubt it will be done now if at the present consul gen- 
eral’s place some experienced merchant will be appointed 
who would like to establish himself there. 

The dignity of governor general of Egypt, although here- 
ditary in the late Mohamed Ali’s family, gives to its bearer 
no more power or independence than to any other pacha of 
the Turkish empire—say of Tunis, Smyrna, Aleppo, or Da- 
mascus ; therefore, all political matters relating to such pro- 
vinces are discussed and decided in Constantinople. 


ED. WEISS. 


Notes on the proposed opening of trade with Egypt, by an east- 
ern traveller. 


Alexandria, as it was at the time of the illustrious father 
of the present governor general, may be considered again the 
capital of Egypt. It is the oldest emporium on record, and 
bids fair to regain its former rank by the concession accorded 
by the sultan, both to the English and the French—to the 
one to unite the Mediterranean with the Red sea by a canal, 
and to the other by railroad. Such a facilitation in the com- 
munication, no doubt will pour into that city, already the 
most important commercial point in the Levant, along with 


6 
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the produce of the Nile valley and the interior of Africa, also 
those of Arabia, the east coast of Africa, and of India, too. 

Egypt is accessible to American trade and navigation both 
by the Mediterranean and the Red Sea. The navigation of 
the Egyptians in the Red Sea is in its childhood yet, and in 
the Mediterranean seven-eights of it are in the hands of for- 
eigners. It would be as easy as profitable to our shippers to 
enter into competition with the host of the British, Baltic, 
and Mediterranean vessels which are plying now between 
Alexandria and the united kingdoms. 

A good chance for American enterprise in Egypt might be 
found also in the working of suitable cotton-gins, flax ma- 
chines, rice-hullers, oil-presses, mills, water-pumps, and the 
like. 

Two years ago the consumption of ice did hardly reach 300 
tons a year, but by the shortly expected opening of the rail- 
road between Alexandria and Cairo it will very soon reach 
an extension proportionate to the large and relative wealthy 
population of the two cities—Alexandria with near 200,000 
and Cairo with above 600,000 inhabitants—so as to become 
an object for enterprise. 

We receive now the produce of Egypt, both in natural and 
in artificial state, by way of Trieste, Leghorn, Marseilles, and 
Liverpool, and Egypt, to the contrary, receives the American 
produce by way of Malta and Smyrna. So tobacco, flour, and 
salt provisions by the former and New England rum by the 
latter place. 

Our vessels lately extended their trade in the Red Sea from 
Aden and Mokka up to Hodaida and Massanah, (this latter 
place since the fall of 1853 in the hands of the Abyssinians,) 
and no doubt as soon as the Salemites and Bostonians become 
aware of the fact that Sumatra pepper and coffee, straits tin 
and Java rum, and indigo, sell as well and readily in Suez, 
(the port of Cairo, distant but 5,600 miles from Singapore,) 
nay, better, I dare say, than in Smyrna or Leghorn, and that 
Egyptian grain and dates, and Arabian soda, salt, dried fruits 
and coffee, are as saleable also in Australia, no doubt they 
will try the venture at once. 





THE BANKS IN THE UNITED STATES, 


The Secretary of the Treasury has made a report showing 
the comparative condition of the banks of the United States, 
according to their returns nearest January 1, 1837, 1854 and 
1855. 

In 1837 the banks numbered 788, with a capital of $290,- 
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772,091; in 1854 there were 1,208 banks with $301,376,071 
capital, and in 1855 their number had increased to 1,300 with 
$322,177,288 capital. The loans and discounts in 1855 were 
in round numbers $576,000,000, nineteen millions more than 
in 1854, and fifty-one millions more than in 1837. The spe- 
cie and specie fund in 1855 amounted to $75,800,000, which 
was $19,000,000 more than in 1854, and $32,000,000 more 
than in 1837, which shows a large present specie strength. 
The circulation in 1855 was one hundred and eighty-seven 
millions, seventeen millions less than in 1854, but over thirty 
millions greater than in 1851; over fifty-four millions more 
than 1848, and over one hundred and twenty-eight millions 
than in 1843. The deposits have inereased since 1837 sixty- 
three millions. The total of immediate liabilities in 1855 
was four hundred and twenty-two and one half millions, and 
that of immediate means one hundred and fifty-five millions, 
showing a greater disproportion than in 1837 or 1843. In 
the latter year the proportion between immediate liabilities 
and immediate means was one hundred and thirty-six mil- 
lions to seventy-four millions, or less than double. 
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From the financial statement of the Secretary of the Trea- 
sury, we learn that to complete the service of the present 
fiscal year ending June 30, 1856, for civil and miscellaneous 
objects, $5,965,227 98 will be required. The estimates of 
appropriations required for the fiscal year beginning July 1, 
1856, and ending June 30, 1857, amount to a little short of 
seventy millions of dollars, as follows : 


Civil list, foreign intercourse, and miscellaneous, including 
expenses of collecting the revenue from sales of public land, 
public buildings, and expenses of courts... $11,351,345 95 

To supply deficiencies in the revenues of the 


Post Office Department ................seeeeees 2,250,000 00 
UMAR » ois cibis didi e oenoos. cess eianieuetnietnn sconce 1,458,947 07 
Indian Department,..........csssssccecessseseress 1,502,475 49 
Army proper, &c., including $1,400,000 for 

miscellaneous Objects ........c..cseeeeeeeeeeeeen 12,123,248 57 
Military Academy . ...issess.xccccesssececes cones 173,894 00 
Fortifications, ordnance, &c..................6+ 2,730,349 00 
Naval establishment .............ccececeeceeeeeees 12,115,655 37 
SD MRED DEEVIOD . 20. 0ccdstnndinceessraesccscccatl 1,408,850 00 





45,114,765 45 
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To the above are added the appropriations for the fiscal 
year ending June 30, 1857, made by former acts of Congress, 
amounting to $7,639,910 14, and also existing appropria- 
tions not required for the service of the present fiscal year, 
and which may be applied to the service of the year ending 
June 30, 1857, amounting to the sum of $16,695,817 25— 
making a total of $69,450,492 84. 


SUGAR PLANTERS’ CONVENTION.—C}RCULAR. 


At a meeting of sugar planters, held in New Orleans, 
on the 26th instant, called for the purpose of ‘‘ devising some 
means of increasing the facilities for disposing of the sugar 
crop,’’ (which meeting was adjourned to meet again in New 
Orleans, on Tuesday, the 22d January,) the undersigned 
were appointed a committee to correspond with you, and call 
your attention to this adjourned meeting, and the importance 
of the subject expected to be acted on. 

There is probably no interest in the United States, of the 
same importance, so much neglected by those engaged in its 
culture, or so much preyed upon, from the causes hereafter 
set forth, as the sugar interest of Louisiana; and there is 
probably none which so much requires combined energy and 
care in the promotion of its interests. 

While all other branches of industry are cared for by the 
associated efforts of those engaged in them, we are content to 
let the sugar interest float along on the current of daily 
events, and let it take its chance for good or ill, giving our- 
selves, collectively, very little concern about it. 

Perhaps it may not be generally thought of, that while the 
sugar crop.of the State has greatly increased, the space al- 
lotted by the city of New Orleans for the sale of it has been 
greatly diminished. Six or seven years ago, the sugar mar- 
ket extended from Canal to Toulouse streets, with a platform 
on which sugar might be exposed for sale for an indefinite 
period, by paying a moderate storage. But now, when the 
average crop of the State is nearly double what it then was, 
the platform is removed, and the space which it occupied 
between Canal and Custom-house streets has been sold and 
built upon, confining the sugar market to the space between 
Custom-house and Toulouse streets, little more than half the 
former area, to be shared in common with cotton and other 
products. 

As a consequence of this limited space, the city found it 
necessary to pass an ordinance requiring that sugar should 
be removed from the levee within thirty-six hours after 
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being landed. If it remained longer it is liable to be seized 
by the city authorities and put in store at the owner’s 
expens’ 

The consequence is, that planters are compelled to sell 
their sugar within thirty-six hours after being landed on the 
levee, no matter what may be the state of the weather or the 
condition of the market, or put them in store in some dark, 
damp, and unsuitable warehouse in the city, from which they 
are seldom sold unless at a greater sacrifice than would have 
been incurred on the levee in the first instance. Those who 
have tried the latter alternative once, rarely try it a second 
time. 

Now what other article of commerce is suffered to be sold 
in this manner? How is it possible, under this state of 
things, to prevent the sugar market from being frequently 
under the control of individuals, who watch their opportunity 
and take advantage of circumstances, bad weather, a crowded 
levee, and partial dullness in the market, often produced or 
increased by their own management. 

What would be the condition of the cotton planters if all 
the cotton landed on the levee in New Orleans was forced to 
be sold within thirty-six hours after being landed? Ruin, 
you would say; and yet we are suffering the same thing, 
without thinking much about it, certainly not doing anything 
to prevent it, because the grievance has become familiar to us. 

But it is time to be up and doing. We ought to have 
more space, and more time for the sale of our produce. We 
should not be compelled to sell in a dull market. 

It is but a few days since the sugar market in New Orleans 
declined nearly a cent per pound, from no other cause than 
that the levee became crowded with sugar, and the demand 
fell off. The levee was cleared at the decline. The thirty- 
six hours rule did its work, and then the market recovered. 

Our market is at all times liable to be influenced by com- 
binations, got up in other cities as well as in New Orleans. 
Mr. Champpnier has informed us, in his circular of the 16th 
instant, that in New York, on the 3d instant, refiners ‘‘ were 
scarcely in the market at all; some of them having lately 
sold refined sugars at the cost price of raw, and in some in- 
stances less.’’ 

Refiners do not make such sales without an object. Being 
made at that particular juncture, it is not unfair to suppose 
they were made for the purpose of influencing the market, to 
depress the price of raw sugar, of which they now have to 
purchase so largely. Had the crop been a large one they 
would, no doubt, have succeeded. But no system of misre- 
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presentation can blind people to the diminution of the pre- 
sent crop. Speculators were prompt in taking all the sugars 
offered by those refiners, and prices went up again. 

How long are we to tolerate this state of things? In the 
discharge of the duty confided to us we invite you to attend 
the meeting to be held in New Orleans, on Tuesday, the 22d 
January, and give your assistance in perfecting some plan 
‘*for increasing the facilities for disposing of the sugar crop,”’ 
by enlarging the space and adopting some mode by which it 
may be withheld from sale when there is no demand for it.* 

Whatever is done must be done by the planters themselves. 
They must put their own shoulders to the wheel, or continue 
to suffer grievances from which they can free themselves by 
a prompt and judicious concert of action. Respectfully, 

JAMES J. HANNA, of Terrebonne. 

8. O. NELSON, of New Orleans. 

JOHN C. POTTS, of Terrebonne. 

JOHN 8. WILLIAMS, of Lafourche. 
New Organs, November 30, 1855. 





THE GRAIN MARKET AT HOME AND ABROAD. 
The exports of breadstuffs from the United States to Great 
Britain and the continent of Europe have been this year and 
last, since September 1, as follows: 


1854. 1855. 
To Great Britain. To Europe. Te Great Britain. To Europe. 
Flour, barrels. ...++..se+. 31,848 2,096 391,734 423,021 
Wheat, bushels..........- Ge |: ecesce 2,235,022 1,426,085 
Corn, bushels..........+. 2,126,684 101,109 861,388 61,538 


Rye, bushels..ccccscsces cevcce cesses § seeees 908,615 

The quantity of wheat so exported since September 1 is 
7,734,882 bushels, making altogether 10,000,000 bushels 
exported from the United States since September 1, at an 
average value of $2 per bushel. In the year 1853, the 
quantities exported in the same period were 1,098,519 
barrels of flour and 4,755,720 bushels of wheat—together, 
10,228,315 bushels of wheat; and the exports continued 
until they amounted to 26,000,000 bushels in February, 
when the supply became short. The whole quantity 
exported for that year was 28,127,100 bushels, (of which 
Great Britain got one-half,) at a value of $40,000,000. In 
that year Great Britain imported 6,235,860 quarters of 
wheat—say 47,866,880 bushels altogether—of all kinds of 
grain 81,385,080 bushels, and the average price of wheat for 
the year was 53s. or $1 50 per bushel; the price is now 80s. 


* The proceedings of this meeting will not be in time for the February No. of 
the Review. 
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or $2 42 per bushel. During 1854, and for the first nine 
months of the past year, the importations were as follows: 
Quarters of Average 


wheat. oe 

s. d. 

SN 822 i) teks “Rh eae yey he 4,164,604 40 9 
OE oor, Me) ONE BD A 6,235,800 53 3 
CR OOS Ce se @ 4,473,085 725 
BE Tee incense cen cinmetenescpraces ... 3,709,539 768 


The sales of British wheat have been larger, but the sup- 
ply of foreign has not sufficed to keep down the price. The 
United States seem to be almost the sole dependence for Eng- 
land and France, and with an export thither of 8,000,000 
bushels in three months the price has not been affected. The 


whole supplies were drawn as follows : 
Wheat and flour Wheat and flour 
imported in 1853. imported in 1854. 


Quarters. Quarters. 

From the United States........... ccceseeee 1,582,641 1,152,170 
Prusia ..ccccscccccces do ciese édeseece 1,145,845 675 ,054 
RAID 1» <imnosttbed anc pile as ages 1,071,173 507,347* 
Egypt Tt annagondanes eeaeniet cman 357,906 302,908 

SRNGS cccccssccess coesssace cos ceeses 

Denmatk .........- ain csomdacs 252/304 
Hanse Towns ......+- Cece vccrcccccece 223,914 339,745 
Turkish Dominions ....... eroccccccses 256,343 163 ,366* 
Wallachia and Moldavia ............+- 227,143 116, 504* 
German States .........000- coccccsces 185,417 155 ,538 
British North America ....... nttbbowee 168 ,021 51,016 
Italian States .........00 ecccccccccce 164,256 106,853 
Holland ........+- oerevewsces eccccee 57,732 33 ,521* 
Other countries.........e0 oesecvecs 164,100 407,895 
Fetal dc. c sccsec rerdccanvetemecese 6, 235,8 4,473,085 
Decrease ....++ee- etc edhe dae Wwededdes die wte'be'e'e"e chbives «+ 1,762,775 


Although the export of grain is not prohibited from Prus- 
sia, yet all that of Russian origin which formerly passed 
through Prussia is prohibited, and Prussia has been a large 
buyer. Last year, Bremen vessels sailed for Archangel and 
cleared thence with grain after the blockading squadron left. 
This year, 25 vessels went on the same errand and were met 
by the prohibition. It is stated that the Prussian purchases 
were on Russian account in the United States. Last year, 
England got from the east and the Mediteranean, including 


Spain— 

Russia... 2c. ccccccscccece ee cecetecccccccce ccccccses Cecccccscees p= Ee 
t Ter eee ee eee eee ee eee ee ee eee eee eee ee se | eee teense eeee eee « 02,90 

Tikes 90 cece snd eweseceoere ec eercceeccescocces Coecescccsccoces + 163,366 

Danubian Provir ces. 2 cocccccccccccccceccccccccccseccccceccce «++ 119,504 

Italian States.........+.. Soe bes sccccbccscdecccdccgesecce seoeeeee 106,853 

Spain, &c.......... oc ccc ceecceccecesece o tee eeccescceccesene eoe- 407,895 





Total quarters.......+++ AG 00 gnc 6 cos cgeccccease epee deccesee - 1,607,073 





* Export now prohibited. 
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The first three export nothing, but are buyers to the extent 
of all that Italy and Spain can spare, as well.as competitors 
in the United States markets. Thus one-third of last year’s 
supply is swept out, and in all those eastern countries prices 
are higher than in England. The other countries that were 
sources of supply are buyers, and the United States have 
already sent forward in three months as much as she did 
in the whole of 1854! In the nine months from January 1 
to October 1 England bought, in 1854, 7,000,000 quarters, or 
56,000,000 bushels of all kinds of grain, and in no one of the 
last ten years has she imported less. With the above state 
of affairs in the markets of supply, whence is she to derive 
only an equal amount this year? 

At the latest accounts wheat had been purchased in Eng- 
land at 82s. per quarter for France. Hamburg was also a 
buyer in the English markets for Germany, thus reversing 
the usual course of trade. In the Hanse Towns markets sales 
were active for the interior of Germany. The averages for 
France, as compared with those of June last, are officially as 
follows for the official districts. The equivalents are given 
in sterling per quarter : 

CORN AVERAGES IN FRANCE. 
June il, Per Dec. 1, Per 
1855. 


qr. 1855. qr. 

; a ‘eee Gm. be 

Toulouse, Gray, Lyons, Marseilles......0.+++es:seees 26.40 61 32.66 74 
Maras, Bordeaux, Toulouse. ........22sseeeeescecsees 24.44 57 31.66 72 
St. Laurent, Macon, Grandtemps.....+.++ 00.00 0000.00,000 0600 00s 32.44 74 
Mulhouse and Strasburg. ........00ssccccscccscceees 27.35 636 31.86 74 
Bergues, Arras, Roye, Soissons, Paris, Rouen......... 26.63 61 38.16 83 
eee, Tete, Massed... « o.0.6.00,0,0 4.009 0.6.4400,00.6004004 24.62 57 31.14 72 
Metz, Verdun, Charlevilla, Soissons.........ees:ee08: 25.27 58 32.10 74 
St. Lo, Paimpal, Quimper, Hennebon.....ec.seeceeceerccereces 31.92 74 


It may be remarked that the lowest rates were at Henne- 
bon, 28f. 40c.; highest at Bergues, 42f. 40c., which price is 
equal to 96s. per quarter, or $2 874 rer bushel, affording evi- 
dence of the severity of the dearth in some localities. 

[U. 8S. Economist. 
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The foreign imports at all the ports of the United States, 
(including, of course, California and Oregon,) for the fiscal 
year ending June 30, 1855, were $261,382,960, against 
$305,780,253 for the preceding year, showing a decline of 
$44,397,293. 

The total exports from the United States to foreign ports 
for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1855, were $275,156,846, 
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against $278,241,064 for the preceding year, showing a de- 
cline of only $3, 084,218. It will be seen from this, that 
while, for the year 1854, the imports exceeded the exports 
$27,539,189. for the last year the exports exceeded the im- 
ports $13,773,886. With these general comparisons, we now 
proceed with our regular tables: 


a into the United States _— foreign tt 











Year ending—| Dutiable. Free goods. Specie & bullion.} Total imports, 

June 30,1845 | $95,106,724 | $18,077,598 | $4,070,242 $117,254,564 
1846 96,924,058 20,990,007 | 3,777,732 131,691,797 
1847 104,773, 02 17,651,347 | 24,121,289 146,545,638 
1848 132,282,325 16,356,379 | 6,360,224 154,998,928 
1849 | 125,479,774 15,726,425 | 6,651,240 147,857,439 
1850 155,427,936 18,081,590 | 4,628,792 178,138,318 
1851 191,118,345 19,652,995 | 5,453,592 216,224,932 
1852 | 183,252,508 24,187,890 | 5,505,044 212,945,442 
1853 | 236,595,113 26,182,152 | 4,201,382 267,978,647 
1854 | 272,546,431 26,327,660 | 6,906,162 305,780,253 
1855 | 221,925,624 36,430,524 | 3,659,812 261,382,960 








The above shows an increase, during the last year, of 
$10,102,864 in the imports of free goods, but a falling off of 
$51,253,807 in dutiable merchandise, and $3,246,350 in spe- 
cie. The course of the import trade for the last three years 
is worthy of especial notice. The year ending June 30, 1853, 
shows an increase over the previous year of $55,033 305; and 
the year 1854 showed an increase over 1853 of $37, 801, 606, 
making a gain of $92,834,911 in two years. For the last 
year the decline, as already stated, is $34,397,204, which 
brings the imports below the total for the year 1853-4. We 
annex also a comparative table of exports : 


Exports from the United States to —_— Ports. 


ie ° ae 








Year ending | Domestic pro- | Foreign pro- Specie and bul-; Total exports. 
June 30. duce. duce. | lion. 
1845.....cccee $98 , 455, 330 $7, 584,781 $8,606,495) $114,646,606 
1846.......4. --| 101,718,042 7, 865 , 206 3,905,268} 113,488,516 
1847,..... eeeee] 150,574,854 6,166,754 1,907,024 158,648,622 
| ee --+| 130,203,709 7,986,806) 15,841,616) 154,032,131 
1849......+... «-| 131,710,081 8, ‘641, 091 5,404,648) 145,755,820 
1850.....006 e+ 134,900,233 9, 475, 493 | 7,522,994) 151,898,720 
1851........ «++ 173,620, 138 10, 295, 121/ 29,472,752; 218,388,011 
1852..... eseeees 154,931,147 12, 037, 043 42,674,135) 209,658,366 
1853... occcccee 189 ,869 , 162 13, 096 213 | 27,486,875) 230,976. 157 
1854.. 2.00 eees| 215,157,504 21, 661, 137| 41,422,423) 278,241,064 








Gs henomanes 192,751, 1135) 26,158,368, 56,247,343} 275,156,846 
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While the imports for the last year have fallen below even 
the total for 1852, the exports are nearly forty-five millions 
greater than for that year. Of the total exports of specie for 
the last year, $53,957,418 were of domestic production, and 
$2,289,925 of foreign. The shipments of domestic produce, 
exclusive of specie, were $22,406,369 less than for the pre- 
ceding year, while there is an increase of $4,497,231 in the 
exports of foreign produce, and $14,824,920 in the exports of 
specie. 

We annex a comparative table, showing the value of the 
exports of breadstuffs and provisions, and the quantity and 
value of cotton exported, with the averaze value of the latter 
per pound : 

















Cotton 
Y a Breadstufts & | — + 
ear ending June 30. oe 
~ ee | Pounds. | Value Av. price— 
| cents. 

Wise dccsecccccccs $16,743,421 872,905,996 $51,739,643 5.92 
BRED. vicwcsis ccc cccce 27,701,121) 547,558,055) 42,767,341 7.81 
1847... Kacy 68,701,921 527,219,958 53,415,848 10.34 
WB cc cccosscetec 37,472,751 814,274,431) 61,998,294 7.61 
1848... ccc.0es weclees 38,155,507, 1,026,602,269 66,396,967 6.04 
1850....+- one 26,051,373, 635,381,604, 71,984,616, 11.03 
set éguacocass 21,948,659 927,237,089, 112,315,317 12.11 
BOGB.. ccccceccess 25,857,027) 1,093,230 , 639, 87,965,732 8.05 
Mntvcssas ae ee 32,985,322 1,111,570,370 109,456,404 9.85 
[B54 0. cocccccccce . 65,901,240 987,833, 106 93, 596, 220 9.47 
JESS. wc cccccvocccce 3¢, 500,000 1, 008, 424, 601 88, 143, 844 8.74 








The exports for cotton for the last year, given above in 
pounds, were contained in 2,303,403 bales. 
The following will show the exports of rice, both in quan- 
tity and value, from the United States to foreign ports, with 


the average price: 























Year— Tierces. Value. Average price 
per tierce. 
Ending June 30, 1845. ........++e0e0: 118, 621 $2, 160, 456 $18 21 
RRR 124,007 2, 564,991 20 68 
Lieve 66s epah ees 144, 427 3, 605 ,896 24 97 
DEE a S0cee ca ceesese 100, 403 2, 331, 824 23 23 
BAD. 2 vcccccsccesece 128, 881 2,569, 362 19 44 
PEs) 000 0.5100 40.00 064 127, 069 2, 631, 557 20 71 
Pre ee 105, 590 2, 170, 927 20 56 
Bits 90222 <anethewe 119, 733 2, 470, 029 20 63 
Bitind 0.00.00 00 ace wns 67, 707 | 1, 657, 658 24 48 
Siw ebens ccemkeonte 105, 121 2, 634, 127 25 05 
oe 65, 702 | 1, 717, 953 26 14 
| 
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The last year’s exports contain 52,520 tierces and 19,774 
barrels, but the latter we have reckoned in tierces for the 


sake of the comparison. 
We have also prepared a similar table, showing the ex- 


ports of tobacco, both in quantity and value, with the com- 
parative prices : 


























-ar— . Value. Average price 
Year Hogsheads alue ver ‘hind. 
Ending June 30, 1845......+- ccccvcee 147,168 $7, 469, 819 $50 75 
1846. ..ccccce o0be cece 147, 998 8, 478, 270 57 28 
1847. ccccccccccccecs 135, 762 7, 242, 086 53 34 
1848, .. 22006 ecccee -| 130,665 7, 551, 122 57 78 
1849. cccces eeeeeee | 101, 521 5, 804,207 57 17 
1B5O. . cccceseceseces 145,729 9, 951, 023 68 28 
1851..... oc vecoeeocs 95, 945 9, 216, 251 99 09 
SEER. c conceuribhocd 137, 097 10, 031, 283 73 17 
1858 ..0 «0.000608 case se 159, 853 11, 319, 319 70 81 
1854... cceccceceses| 126, 107 10,016, 046 79 42 
1855...ceueesessess| 155,468] 14,712, 468 94 63 
| 





The above, for the last year, contains 150,213 hogsheads, 
13,366 cases, and 12,913 bales, all of which we have esti- 
timated in hogsheads, as above given. 

The following will show the comparative imports of wool, 
and all descriptions of woollens, in each of the last three 
fiscal years ending June 30: 








| 
Articles. 1853. | 1854. 1855. 
eS ee 
Wool....-- Sa aeeece de bcs bumbenen ees | $2, 669, 718 | $3,822,185 | $2,072,139 
Cloths and cassimers.....++ese+e++++ 11,071,906 | 13, 159, 583 9, 144, 861 
Woollen shawls.......... cocsceceees) 1,402,582) 1,476,072 2, 240, 104 
Hosiery....+..+s0+ Sebicce sseeseseeees 1,047,686 | 1,272, 857 1, 170, 642 
eames s ocescccccves socsecscoesees| 1,455,659 | 1,790,590 1,083,957 
Worsted stuffs.......... cocccccccoces| 9,796, 387 10, 375, 879 8, 590, 506 
Woollen and worsted yarn ....... Par ee 280, 896 | 359, 341 160, 599 
Woollens, tambored or embroidered ... 28, 025 56,906 |. 00s wevens 
PEED, o'cn aids 0+ 0 sa0 cdot eegiebes « 106, 381 | 143, 079 134, 811 
Baizes. ... +++. eerece eee cccccsocess 118, 203 | 113,048 97, 578 
Carpeting ....+...sscesweee edecewdece 1,217,279 | 2,268, 815 1, 506, 577 
Other woollens.......... esvedacseces, 1,006,907 1, 388, 064 274, 514 





Total wool and woollens.......... ++++ 36, 291, 629 | 35,204,779 | 26,476,288 


The imports of wool, above noted, consisted of 189,534,415 
Ibs., against 20,200,110 lbs. last year, and 21,585,079 in 
1853. The greatest falling off has been in piece goods, 
chiefly in cloths. Under the heading of woollen shawls, for 
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the last year, are included several descriptions of silk and 
worsted mixtures, which last year went into the unenumer- 


ated total. 


We also annex a complete statement of the imports of cot- 
ton fabrics and manufactures for the same period : 














Fa rics. 1853. 1854. 1855. 
Raw cotton......+.-- qoeres sowsbecee $40, 447 | $31, 318 $131,457 
Printed and colored cottens..........- | 14,623,268 | 17,423,249 1 2.592 

ee a, ree | 2,718,846 | 2,191,217 , 
Cottons, tambored or embroidered..... 3,116,013 | 4,045,476 3,000,000 
Wee OS COUNBs.n occ cv ceases cinsccdsees Sec csee’s 496 , 442 432.715 

Do. of cotton and silk........0+6. 18,988 | 95,343 ’ 
Cords, gimps, and galloons........... 98. 851 189 , 639 128,500 
Hosiery and articles made on frames ..} 3,002,631 | 3,913,604 2,055,565 
Cotton, yarn, and thread...........+. 1, 095,518 1,076,987 997 , 663 
Hatters plush, (part silk).........«.0- 56, 054 102,824 45,081 
Cotton insertings, laces, K&c..........- 841, 757 853,552 767,055 
All other cottons....... Rbilisiéa ss ooeed 2, 695, 554 5,314,622 1,534,026 
34,834,033 | 21,655,624 


Total imports of cottons.........s+0++ | 28, 613, 487 





The falling off of the imports of cotton is very great, and 


extends to all descriptions of goods. 


The difficulty of sep- 


arating printed cottons from other piece goods has induced a 
change in the official statement, whereby all piece goods are 


now included in one total. 
now classed with those all cotton. 


Velvets of mixed materials are 


We have also compiled a comparative statement showing 
the imports of raw silk and silk goods for the period above 

















named : 

| 1853. | 1854. 1855. 
LS cttistaiibabiie sn cebailladl | $712,092 $1,085,261} $742,251 
Silk piece goods......20cceesesees | 22,470,911, 25,296,519] 20,069,957 
Hosiery and articles made on frames.. ‘| 1,124,680, 1,001,299 459 , 093 
ER cctbidek.cies x ibe ts veel 9885525} 332,301 189 220 
Silks, tambored or embroidered.....--| 1,318,069 1,183,299 800 ,000 
Silk hats and bonnets. ..........+00+% 11] 871) 106, 139 110,586 
Silk floss ......<+. se pe aga piiadine 10,839 14,078 9/366 
Bolting cloths. .........ssossss0es te 40,232) 48,868 56,984 
Silk and worsted goods..........++. -- 1,880,918, 1,594,037) 1,133,839 
Silke not specified...........+ 0+ -| 5,130,590, 6,728,406 3,480,716 

| 33,038,727, 37,400,205] 27,052,012 


Total imports of silks......... eooeee ' 








The decline in the imports of silks has been far less than 
In order to 


in cottons, but a trifle greater than in woollens. 
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finish our comparison of the imports of dry goods, we annex 
a comparative summary of the total receipts of flax and linen 
goods during the periods named : 
aS 1853. | 1854. 1855. 

PONE » < asikush sconces so ghessnaacnant | $135,684) $250,391 6,609 
Linens, bleached and unbleached ..... | 8,897 317| 9,437,846) 7,552,865 
Hosiery and articles made on frames.. 5 3, 192) 2,273 1,406 
Laces, thread and insertings........- ‘| 252, 1 70) 368 , 309 318,511 
Articles tambored or embroidered .....' 84,779) 59 , 624 92,749 
Linens not specified. ...e+.ceesseeeees 1,250, 749 1,363,803) 1, 062; 891 
Total imports of linens ARE SRO 10,623 si 11,482,236 9,315,234 














Commerce of the United States, showing exports to and imports from each foreign 
country during the year es ending June 30, 1855. 























| Domestic | Foreign Total. | Value of 
Countries. \produce ex-|produce ex- imports. 
ported. | ported. | 
Russia on the Baltic and North 
BED woh bberd ba whe pilbecee $48, 940) $20, 414) $69,354) $250,556 
Russia on the Black Sea.....sceslececsccccsiecee bcs oo des odes aie 26, 308 
Asiatic Russia .......... ry ee PPP TS SEPT PRT? Tier ee 
Russia in America..........+00++ 34, i95| 19, 566 54, 091 79, 249 
PO « o.dbbked shacks sdetenset 20 , 466 10, or 31,266} 337,814 
Sweden and Norway.......+..+ 949,017; 28,793} 977,810; 848,900 
Swedish West Indies............ 68, 856 391) 69 .247) 32, 229 
ee Oy re 70, 996 8,675 79, 671) 1,701 
Danish West Indies..... pideeets 843, 111 45,353) 888,464) 225,308 
Hamburg...........00 secosees 2,035,441) 515,194) 2,550, 635) 2,315,535 
PONG. cask ebsdewededved cccace 7,119,728 459,887) 7,579, 615) 10, 644, 578 
OE ae UC obs aie o'daly divans eon iececcscddsiccuesieinren siieel 
Other German ports.........0++. 10,959 2,642; 13, 601 97 
RO a ey ae oaenen 1,920,369} 208 1615) 2,128,984) 1,825, 700 
Dutch West Indies.............. 232,640 7,616) 240,256 438,841 
Dutch Guiana.......... étescent 237 ,963 10, * 643) 248 , 606) 206, 633 
Dutch Eest Indies........... eee} 287,937 53, 886) 341, 823} 1,032, 270 
PPMRIOEE, 6.0m 6b os ccederede voces 2, 376, 354) 1, 550, 836) 3, 927, 240) 3, 398, 690 
Oo Re oe dGecves 129,475,967) 6, 133, 178) 135,629.145/102.436 293 
PENG <3 0.0m 000 08069944 S4dn alo 2,306,751 114, 489) 2, 421,240) 3,954, 594 
Ireland..... ieee ogeehende eeeees| 1,209,633) 332,851) 1,542,484) 152,293 
MPUUIURE 03 68 w'b'bs 0.40cs coddenee 225 365} 123,379) 348, 744 66 ,541 
MEME 0 6.6e studs cebedbsen séanvee . O9R,997 72,452; 284,849) 62 616 
CNN 10 60 Bik bp 4554.46.60 sake «+++ 9,950, 764) 8,769, 580/18, 720, 344/12, 182, 314 
Other British North American 
POSSGSRIONS 6 <i vcsccccceccivees 5, 855, 878] 3,229, 798) 9, 085,676 2, 954, 420 
British West Indies...........+++| 4,788,151} 232,992) 5,021, 143) 1,518, 670 
British Honduras............. oot §=6°471,498 51,526) 522,959) 339,974 
British Guiana..........sceeee0- 824, 119 813! 824,932 107, 180 
Other British Possessions in ‘South 
BOIS v5.04 04. i essen’ Co TNS 5 pre eore ee papase 19,500 
British Possessions in Africa......| 443,475| 8.837, 452,312 399, 068 
British Australia ........ mioeeil 2,703,043) 320, 506! 3, os 549, 223,593 
British East Indies...... Sime sede 714,119} 198, 144) 912, "263! 5, 457 ,378 
France on the Atlantic.......+. + ./28, 296, 294) 1,090, 146/29, 386, 44029, 009, 398 
France on the Mediterranean..... 3,327,604! 164,084! 3,491, 6881 2,599,733 
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Commerce of the United States.—Continued. 
Domestic | Foreign Total. | Value of 
Countries. |produce ex-|produce ex- imports. 
| ported ported. 
. be 
French North American Posses- 

BOMB ac ccceceseccece connabeass $150,848) $35,677) $186,525) $139,854 
French West Indies... eccccesccsccs 996,837 12,864) 409,701 44,434 
French Guiana.......+++.4. ave <s 78, 652 1,966 80, 618 8,546 
French East Indies........... © och cist bsens oles Sees cestisesaesaal eeeeepecéc 
Spain on the Atlantic.......+..-. Th. 189, 158) 151,117} 1,340,275} 518,140 
Spain on the Mediterranean. .....| 3,375,680! 203,701) 3,579,381) 1,935,372 
Canary Islands.........++e0+ee0+ 43,211) 3, 086 46, 297 45, 155 
Philippine Islands..........-++ | 94 203} 83,708) 177,911) 2,867,441 
Cuba... sees eeeeeeeceeeseeeseeees, 7,607,119) 397,463) 8, 004,582/18, 625,339 
Porto Rico abeustoweees aeneas eos] 1,144, 581 38, 937) 1,183, 518) 2,475, 998 
Portugal.......- héoehsenecere cess ‘270,716 24,867; 295,583) 186,067 
TAMAR. ccccccescccoccecceccees 48, 502 5,261 53, 763 25, 933 
Cape de Verd Islands ............ 56, 496; 3, 120 59 ,616 24, 300 
PEN. 6 cn gbeeee deesesbentées | 13, 972) 593 14,565 199, 111 
EL pun 00060 60 00 00060640 008 1,838,186} 143,844) 1,982,030) 217,232 
WRRNERT cc cccccccctecececcesoes 226, 917 42,669} 269,586) 1,709,504 
Papal tates. .ccccceses ee eeereee 279, 740 67 279 ,807 63, 984 
Two Sicilies......+0.0+eseeesees | 207,790, 443,686 651,476, 1,718,949 
Pe. abuesecc conedecenes eed | 109,350 70,520; 179,870) 380,140 
Austrian Possessions in Italy ..... 1, 168, 177) 51, 754) 1, nin 931 116,143 
Tonian Republic... ..se.ceecerseeieeee ee eee eescccces 
Greece....seees os 0 60nd db beo eo oes bebeldheKelecdbadns¢ bd apededalencdes esbe 
Turkey in Europe......sseesse0 377, 327/ 54, 783 432,110 47,462 
—. in Asia ....+.++ erccee : | 416,932, 104,997) 525,929) 743,427 

eee ee een eee o* NORE H es GaReeer ty Aue eeeee 43,592 
one ports in Africa. ecccesccces! 1,309, 435 66,470) 1,375, 905) 1,337,527 
Hayti.....- Rébic cdeegee dence «++! 1,773,542} 307,796) 2, "081. 338) 2,474,487 
San Domingo........ (sn tae ee «| 155,792 7,922; 163,714; 141,038 
WeRISO 6s 0o000:6 ssc cccecs -| 2,253,368 669, 436 2,922,804) 2, 882,830 
Central Republic. Tease otkenhina 1, 210, 584 51,586) 1,262,170} 286,409 
New Grenada ..cccccescccscce 4 892, 245) 169, 800) 1, 062, 045) 1, 799, 672 
Venezuela.........+0+ cosccccces 1,152,604 70, 845) 1,223,449) 3, 616,869 
RR TT ite 3,973,219, 288), 054) 4,261, 273)15, 218, 935 
Uruguay, or Cisplatine Republic. | "394, 657| 27,515 422,172 "249, 709 
Buenos Ayres, or Argentine Re- | 

PUDIIC. .cerecerccesecesecere «+ 810,756) 158,671) 969, 427| 2,545, 087 
Ec sindba ativan sebaeetitecs »++| 2,994,931) 432,026 3, 426 ,257| 3, 518, 896 
Bolivia seeeesrccee eeeeeee eer eeeee! eee ere ee eee eee eee ee eeeees eeeeeeeee 
Peru ..... atiebenede a6 oeee'ees coe] = 786, 393 114,223 "870, 546} 597,618 
Equador .........+0. Sadtns 00 | 66,099)....0...0. 66,092, 12,553 
Sandwich Islands ...... ++) 929, “06 195,951) 1,125,622; 442,899 
Japan... eee eer aeeeeee PFS OP See PSE eeeee eee ee Pee ae eee eee 6, 527 
Che: ccecsadsasuat ks secon 1, 533 ,057| 186, 372; 1,719, 429 11,048,726 

Other ports in Asia......+.++...- ” 16,555, 196 16, TE1)cceesns 
Whale Fisheries............ eee 330, 133) 16, 214 346,347 40, 065 
Uncertain places ...... Te eer eee eee ere 1, 576 
Wetel ..ccscwscweons aceoes -PoAs, 108, S688 448 293975 156,846|261,468,520 
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Statement showing the number and class of vessels built, and the tonnage thereof, in 



































583,450 04 


the several States and Territories of the United States, from 1815 to 1855, inclusive. 
© Tso] = 3 | ee. Be og 
Ss = 2 r=] 3 | * n ' 
vo. {hl | eee eyes | 
| BR) 812 |eal 3!) g8! & 
\a~ | « n |\ns | a |e S 
| aoe 
RS IT | 136| 224] 681| 2741...... | 1,314 | 154,624 39 
SINS dip on ineredsdies « | 6 | 122| 781 | 424|......, 1,403 | 131,668 04 
aro ee | 34} 86! 559 | 394/......, 1,073 | 86,393 37 
Ber ee | 53| 85! 498] 332)...... | 898} 82,42) 20 
| SENS R Reo | 53} 82} 473] 242)...... | 850 79,817 86 
lihecatentiooe sil 21{/ 60} 301| 152|......, 534] 47,784 Ol 
Bie petbest | 43} 89] 248} 197|......, 507] 55,856 01 
SU iits'é aiinlee'cebec | 64| 131) 260} 168)......) . 623) 75,346 93 
RST cee | 55] 127} 260! 165} 15| 622! 75,007 57 
ti atasineidaen sd | 56] 156| 377! 16/ 26) 781! 90,939 00 
SN sinseuiietenabeus < | 56| 197] 538| 168; 35, 994]! 114,997 25 
(ager pa cere | 71} 187} 482) 227) 45 1,012 | 126,438 35 
1827...3 eeeees 55] 153 | 464} 241) 38| 934] 104,342 67 
cok Cane odeeups | 73} 108| 474| 196 | 33 | 884 98,375 58 
| ESF | 441 68| 485] 145/ 43 785 | 77,098 65 
oN | 25] 56] 403} 116} 37] 637} 58,094 24 
DR AMILS cs chee oped | 72! 95] 416) 94] 34) 711| 85,962 68 
| See | 132] 143] 568{| 122} 100; 1,065 | 144,539 16 
ee bin ebiede | 144| 169] 625} 185| 65) 1,188| 161,626 36 
1834..... bh cxueben d | 98] 94| 497| 180) 68 | 937] 118,330 37 
1835...... PORTS | 25} 50] 301} 100) 30|  507| 46,208 52 
| RES 93| 65} 444] 164] 124 890 | 113,627 49 
EL, 6 olicna co's heaued | 67| 72] 507| 168| 135{  949/| 192,987 22 
1838. . | 66} 79| 501| 153{; 90! 898! 113,135 44 
Ee a et | 83] 89| 439} 122] 195 | 858 | 120,989 34 
SN bite did tinct << | 97| 109| 378 | 224/ 64/| 872] 118,309 23 
Stiuibegs seine so | 114} 101} 310!| 157} 78| 762| 118,893 71 
SE A wal ded « | 116} 91} 273 | 404) 137/ 1,021 | 129,083 64 
ME Gch atens tke 00 < | 58! 34] 138/ 173; 79] 482! 63,617.97 
SL Abavabds oenss p< | 73! 47| 204/ 279! 163; 766! 103,537 29 
Shai cadnen ans « 124| 87 | 322| 342| 163 | 1,038 | 146,018 02 
|. Sep epegras 100} 164| 576 | 355} 225! 1,420] 188,203 93 
Ss cedth aed dp eas 04 | 151| 168| 689! 392/ 198| 1,598 | 243,732 67 
Din dtewwcsbe etl 254 174| 701| 547| 175| 1,851 | 318,075 54 
DE tuntand abewgd | 198| 148] 623 370| 208) 1,547 | 256,577 47 
as ich anka ceed | 247| 117) 547] 290} 159! 1,360 | 272,218 54 
_, ere weséed | 211} 65} 522 | 326| 233) 1,367 | 298,203 60 
1852 ‘ | 255| 79 | 584) 267 | 259) 1,444 | 351,493 41 
BS sige. 6e0c0cvoons | 269} 95) 681 | 394) 271) 1,710) 425,572 49 
1854 334 | 112| 661 | 386| 281/ 1,774 | 535,616 01 
Pane foes eve 
i ! i 
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From the last annual report of the ex officio superintendant of public schools of 
Texas the following is extracted : 

Of the ninety-six organized counties, sixty-nine made re- 
turns for 1854 of forty-six thousand nine hundred and six; 
and for 1855 of forty-nine thousand one hundred and nine- 
ty-three children of scholastic age, showing an average or 
general increase of a fraction under five per cent. There 
were eighteen counties that made returns for 1854, but none 
for 1855. In making the distribution to those eighteen 
counties for the present year, I took the returns for the 
previous year, and adding to them the five per cent. general 
increase, ascertained from those counties that returned for 
both years. There are four counties that have made no re- 
turns for either 1854 or 1855. These four counties are placed 
at the same estimate as for the previous year. 

By reference to document ‘‘B,’’ herewith submitted, it 
will be seen to exhibit the total scholastic population of the 
State (from returns and estimates) for the present year at 
sixty-six thousand one hundred and fifty, (66,150,) being an 
increase of only six hundred and eighty-seven, (687,) or a 
trifle over one per cent. of that of last year. This difference 
in the per centage of increase, after adding in the counties 
_ estimated, below that of those counties returned for both 
years, (which was five per cent.,) is attributable to the over 
estimate made for the counties of Cass, Rusk and San Patricio, 
for the year 1854, when compared with the returns of the 
present year, making a difference less, of two thousand five 
hundred and fifty-one, (2,551) children, being about four 
per cent. decrease on the total number of this year. 

The pro rata distribution for the year 1855 is one dollar 
and fifty cents ($1 50) for each child, at which rate, for sixty- 
six thousand one hundred and fifty children (66,150) makes 
the total distribution for the year ninety-nine thousand 
two hundred and twenty-five dollars, ($99,225,) leaving a 
balance of the fund of one thousand three hundred and 
eighty-two dollars and ninety-one cents ($1,382 91) for the 
payment of contingent expenses, and to supply deficiencies 
to counties where the scholastic population has been es- 
timated too low. 

The balance of this fund, as also any that may be retained 
from counties whereupon returns coming in, shows the esti- 
mate made to be too large will, at the close of the present 
fiscal year, be transferred to the ‘‘ Special School Fund’’ for 
1856. 

Below, your excellency will find a statement of the condi- 
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tion of the general school fund, on the 31st day of August 
last, to wit: 
Balance on hand, October 31, 1854, viz: 
In United States 5 per cent. bonds....$53,000 00 
BOTs b <eeecoess cosdccccosocnsstsiuamaes 51,038 57 
$104,038 57 
Amount of specie received from one- 
tenth taxes during ten months to 
MOSSE, TESG:.. 56.00... .000...050000. 15,670 29 
Amountof specie received in collection 
of interest coupons, due January | 
and July 1, 1855, upon $53,000 
United States 5 per cent. bonds...... 2,650 00 
EE 





122,358 86 





No disbursements. 
Balance in the treasury, August 31, 1855. 


In United States 5 per cent. bonds.................. $53,000 00 
SEIN Fo odiidignes 0 0.0cai vcccepessouncoppeqapeopnnns ontils 69,358 86 





122,358. 86 





The statement above shows the increase of the general 
school fund, to be eighteen thousand three hundred and 
twenty 29-100 dollars, ($18,320 29-100,) during a period of 
ten months; it will probably amount, on the 31st October 
inst., the close of the fiscal year of the treasury office, to 
about twenty thousand five hundred dollars, ($20,500,) mak- 
ing at that date the grand aggregate of the fund one hun- 
dred and twenty- -four thousand five hundred and thirty-eight 
57-100 dollars, ($124,538 57-100.) 

The chief justices of the following counties have made to 
this office their annual statement, as required by section 13th 
of the school law, showing the amount of money due for 
tuition in their respective counties, from patrons exempt, 
under the 12th section of the law, to wit: 








To what date. ‘No. of districts.) No. of patrons. 





Counties. i? | Amount. 

| 

' } 
Dallas.....se00. Aug. 1, 1855 | 1 2 $21 27 
Gillespie........ | Aug. 31, 1855 1 4 33 55 
Harrison........ Aug. 1, 1854 | 1 | 3 8 37 
McClennan ..... Aug. 31, 1855 2 4 104 52 
Sabine.......... Aug. 31, 1855 3 | ° 74 53 
Travis ..cccccces | Aug. 31, 1855 1 | 7 62 00 
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Making a total of $304 22, which amount will be paid out 
of the general school fund upon the order of the county 
courts in favor of the county treasurers of the several coun- 
ties named. In addition to the above, the chief justice of 
Austin county has returned a statement for one district in 
his county showing one hundred and twenty-eight dollars 
and fifty cents, ($128 50,) due for the patrons exempt in the 
one district. I have delayed giving Austin county credit 
and authority to draw for the amount, until the chief justice 
forwards to this office a statement that will embrace the 
whole amount due that county from the general school fund 
for the specified year. 


Recapitulation of school moneys in the Treasurer’s office August 31, 1855, to wit : 


Permanent and special school fund in United States five per cent. 


SOREN... a cipccessece bbe 0h band keen dscteeew elena +o. $2,000,000 00 
Balance of special school fund for 1854. ...4...eeeeeecceeceeees 13,921 80 
Special school] es Set TONG «ca ckduen ds scuccdr at cctebedsicecs 100,607 91 
General school fund........secssecssessnee ieeeee 4 etehes sbeie 122,358 86 


Total... cccccccecece po ce ccccecsceccccces Ceo cccccss 2,236,888 57 


As ex officio superintendent of common schools, it will be 
my duty to make a statement to the honorable legislature, 
that convenes at this place on the first Monday in next 
month, of the operation of the school law, with such sugges- 
tions as may be deemed proper. I will, therefore, retrain 
from stating in this report such objections as are raised, and 
such modifications as are thought to be advisable and neces- 
sary to the school law. 


TEXAS—CHARACTER OF THE COUNTRY, EMIGRANTS, ETC.* 


We daily receive letters of inquiry from strangers wishing 
information preparatory to their removal to Texas. The an- 
swering such letters in the manner we should wish absorbs 
much time, and requires great labor. We have therefore 
determined to prepare an article for our paper which will 
give our views fully on this all-important subject. In doing 
which we shall confine ourselves strictly to facts. Let those 
who will paint Texas as an earthly paradise, we have no idea 
of giving a false coloring to our State. It is not a paradise, 
but it isa country where the poor man can easily obtain land, 
and when he has it he can always turn it to good account in 
the support of his family. 

In this article we do not intend to give advice to the man 





* From De Cordova and Frazier’s Land Register. 
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of wealth, or those who have a large force at their command, 
and therefore are not satisfied with anything short of becoming 
a sugar or cotton planter, for they will come fully prepared to 
carry out theirown scheme. They will look out for improved 
places, and will consequently bend their steps to the thickly 
settled portion of the country, and seek their plantations in 
the rich cotton lands of old Caney—the Brazos, Colorado, 
Guadaloupe, or La Vacca rivers. But it is our intention to 
address ourselves to the poor man and the man of moderate 
means, who wishes to become a farmer and stock raiser. 

The immigrants from the older States, with a limited capi- 

tal upon their arrival in a new country, are often undecided 
in what manner they can invest their little means to make it 
remunerative in a short time. They are naturally anxious 
to become independent, and many of them rush headlong into 
extensive land speculations, which sometimes prove disas- 
trous, because they have not made judicious selections, have 
too soon locked up their capital, and are forced to realize, 
perhaps, at a moment when there are no land buyers in the 
market. Anxiety of mind, personal inconvenience, and per- 
haps ruin are the results. Instead of this, it is clearly to their 
interest to settle down and become good substantial farmers. 
Before proceeding further, we would seriously impress upon 
the minds of all that although our State presents great attrac- 
tions to those who,immigrate with an intention to make a 
proper use of their energies, that although Texas is the finest 
State in the Union, and may be literally regarded as a ‘‘ land 
flowing with milk and honey,’’ yet we would intimate that 
it is necessary to first milk the cows and gather the honey before 
they can enjoy either the one or the other, for neither of them 
‘an be obtained without the aid of labor. Therefore, those 
who arrive here under an impression that they are to realize 
a fortune without working will soon find out that Texas is 
not the country that they supposed it to be. 

It is true that we have within our limits millions of acres 
of as rich land as can be found in the world, the delta of the 
Nile not excepted, which only require but a small share of 
that labor that they usually bestow upon the half worn out 
lands in the older States to yield a rich return. Besides this, 
they will find a market at their own door for every article 
they can raise at remunerative prices, and for which they can 
always depend upon receiving the cash on the delivery of the 
produce of their farms. 

So great is the fertility of our soil that we can produce 
year after year, upon the same land, the same crops, without 
the aid of any manure. But to this improvident mode of 
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farming it is not necessary to resort, as the list of articles that 
can be profitably cultivated in our State is much larger and 
more varied than that of any of our sister States. In addition 
to the great staples of sugar, cotton, and tobacco, we raise 
the finest crops of corn, wheat, oats, rye, peas, beans, and 
pumpkins, together with the whole family of garden vegeta- 
bles in perfection, and the day is not far distant when we 
will be able to add to our already large list of varied produc- 
tions, indigo, castor oil, and hemp, and what will be of more 
import vnce as regards pecuniary value, wine and peach brandy 
of the very best qualities, as our hill sides are admirably cal- 
culated for the cultivation of the vine, and even now wine is 
made from the native grape, which closely resembles the 
Catalonia wine, which is extensively used in the manufacture 
of port wine. The settlement of a few hundred vine-dressers 
in our mountainous districts would only be the forerunner of 
that class of population, for their success would be so great 
that thousands of their countrymen would fiock to a region 
where they would be certain of realizing comparative wealth 
ina short time. All that this branch of business requires is, 
that it should be commenced by some one person of enterprise 
and means. It would not require any other fostering care 
except diligence and perseverence to place this branch of in- 
dustry foremost in the ranks of Texan productions in point 
of value, to say nothing of the large quantities of brandy, 
pure brandy, that could be distilled out of the poorer class of 
wines. 

Those who emigrate from the New England States had 
better make choice of the sailing veatels which leave Boston, 
New York, and Philadelphia, (see our columns for the neces- 
sary information ;) but those who wish to emigrate from the 
western or southern States as a general thing, had better 
come on by land, using their own wagons and teams. Our 
advice is, bring no inferior articles of any kind. Your wagons, 
horses, mules, &c., ought to be of the very best quality, and 
then if you have on your arrival more than you want, you 
can readily find a market for the surplus. 

Do not be deceived in supposing that you are coming to a 
country where there is an everlasting spring or summer—our 
winters are cold enough to require your warm clothing, blan- 
kets and comforting, and while packing these do not forget 
to put up carefully a small but choice library, and above all 
your family Bible—for you will soon learn the advantage of 
your having paid particular attention to these instructions. 

Bring no bank notes of your own local banks. I am aware 
at home with you they are fully equivalent to gold and silver, 
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but here you will find a difficulty in passing off at par Ala- 
bama, Carolina, Ohio, Georgia, or, in fact, any bank notes, 
except those of the city of New Orleans or New York. For 
small amounts gold is best for your purpose, the next best is 
certificates of deposit of known solvent banks of New York 
and New Orleans, in small sums, say from $50 to $500 each. 
The next best is checks of your local banks on the city banks 
of New Orleans and New York of the above sizes ; for your 
better security let them be always made payable to your own 
order. 

The most suitable points for you to direct your footsteps, 
are the upper waters of the Brazos, Colorado or Guadaloupe, 
where the country is rolling, the water pure, the lands rich, 
the atmosphere salubrious and invigorating, the hills afford- 
ing a fine range for cattle, horses, sheep and hogs, with 
plenty of excellent building stone. This is no exaggerated 
or fine drawn picture of that region of country, but a truthful 
description of it, which will be borne out by every immigrant 
that may hereafter visit that region of country. 

Select a body of land yourself after thoroughly examining 
it, such as will suit your own views. Do not purchase too 
large a tract of land, for this is the rock that many emigrants 
split upon. For a man of small means, one hundred and 
sixty acres will be quite enough, although where a man has 
the actual capital to invest, without crippling his farming 
operations, he may purchase three hundred and twenty or six 
hundred and forty acres, but rarely is it advisable to take 
over twelve hundred and eighty acres. 

Much of this land can be purchased at from $1 50 to $2 50 
per acre, although choice tracts are held as high as from $5 
to $8 per acre, according to their locality, &c. By paying 
one-third cash, a credit of from one to two years, and in some 
cases, three years can be obtained, by giving security on the 
land, and paying the interest at the rate of ten per cent. per 
annum. 

After you have selected a tract of land let your energies be 
directed to make your family comfortable by providing a 
proper shelter for them, for if you do not, the females of your 
household will be the sufferers; sickness may follow, and thus 
calamity reach you upon the outset. This will prove but too 
true, unless men on their first arrival in Texas are consider- 
ate enough to shield the female portion of their family, as 
much as it may be in their power, from the trials and priva- 
tions that are always attendant on making a settlement in a 
new country, especially during the first year, for be it known, 
that notwithstanding the beautiful pictures that are some- 
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times drawn by speculators of the delights of a home in the 
far west, we know from experience that it is no light task to 
win a home from the wilderness in any country, even if it 
boasts of the finest quality of rich prairie lands. You may 
rest assured that it is attended with a great deal of hard labor 
and fatigue, and in these cases no one suffers more than the 
female emigrant, especially if she has been tenderly brought 
up, for those who have been unused to labor in the home of 
their childhood will find it a hard matter to commence on 
their arrival in a new country. 

We have large quantities of land for sale in various parts 
of the State of Texas—part are our own, and the balance 
belongs to our constituents—this you will see by referring to 
the columns of our paper, yet we do not wish to induce any 
one to emigrate to Texas without being made fully acquaint- 
ed with both sides of the picture, for it is too customary to 
present only the bright side which always leads to disappoint- 
ment and vexation. 

To the hardy and industrious farmer we say that Texas 
offers very great inducements—inducements far superior to 
any other State in the Union. Thousands and tens of thou- 
sands of you may come on. There is plenty of room, and 
with but a moderate share of industry you must do well. 

The area of Texas is 175,594,560 acres of land, within such 
an extensive region of country, which is greater than all the 
New England States combined, there will be found lands of 
every conceivable quality and description, and covering so 
many degrees of latitude, that were we to attempt to give a 
list of every article our State can produce, it would appear, to 
those who have not thoroughly examined the vast resources 
of our country, to be a thing almost impossible that the pro- 
ductions of a single State should be so varied and important. 

We have heard of parties who have broken up our prairie 
lands with two yoke of steers—nay, a single team of horses— 
and although this, te our knowledge, is a fact in some few 
spots, yet we say that those who assert this as a general rule 
are very much mistaken in their calculations, for as a general 
thing our lands require a team of at least four yoke of oxen, 
which, with a plough that will cut fourteen inches, will break 
up efficiently an acre and a half a day. This work ought to 
be done in the months of May, June, July, and August if 
possible, so that the heavy coating of grass with which our 
prairies are covered may be properly rotted against spring. 

The land ought to remain in the condition that the plough 
leaves it until the end of February or beginning of March, 
the season when we commence active farming operations. 
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Then this land ought to be cross-ploughed, a heavy iron- 
toothed harrow passed over it both ways, drill in your corn 
in rows five feet apart, not less, because the growth of our 
corn is far more luxuriant than it is in the north or western 
States ; plant deeply, and cover well, a very important point; 
give it two ploughings and one hoeing, and you can safely 
valculate on an immense yield. The next year, especially if 
you use the sub-soil plough, your yield will be very much 
greater than the first. 

With only an ordinary share of cultivation, our lands will 
yield from 500 to 750 pounds of clean cotton, the quality of 
which, for heavy fabrics, is far superior to any other cotton 
grown in the neighboring States, and, if properly handled, 
will command an advance of from half to one cent. per pound 
more in the European market. 

The yield of millet is very heavy, so productive has this 
cereal been found, that in many regions of the country it 
nearly supersedes the use of fodder. Rye, oats, and barley, 
wherever they have been tried, do well. The sweet potato, 
in point of yield and quality, will successfully rival the Ca- 
rolinas. 

The average increase of black cattle is about 80 per cent. 
per annum. We have no barren cows in Texas. Sheep do 
well in the upper portion of the State, and from the immense 
increase of the hog, the rearing of them in such regions of 
the country as the Yegua, may be regarded as a perfect gold 
mine. [: 

Of pumpkins and squash, their size and quality would 
make the hearts of even the thrifty housewives of New Eng- 
land rejoice. If you will only plant them, there is no dan- 
ger but you will have an adequate supply for your thanks- 
giving dinner. 

One very great advantage that our soil has over that of 
every other State is, that the more you cultivate it the more 
it yields ; it never tires. This is to be attributed to its be- 
coming pulverized, and the increased depth to which it is 
broken, for be it known that the plough cannot be put in too 
deep, the deeper the better. 

As a farming and grazing country, we can safely say, that 
if it can be equalled, it cannot be surpassed by any portion of 
the known world. 

To the professional man, we say, that neither doctors nor 
lawyers are wanted. We have already a sufficient stock in 
our market, and were it not that some of them have been 
wise enough to turn their attention to farming and stock 
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raising, a large number would starve, for there is not busi- 
ness enough in the country to support them. 

To mechanics, who thoroughly understand their business, 
and are of those trades that the wants of a new country re- 
quire, we say come on; you will do well. 

As regards merchants and clerks, there are openings left for 
those who are ready and willing to devote their time and at- 
tention to business. But of this class our country cannot 
bear a large stock. 

To teachers, both male and female, who are competent to 
teach what they profess, there are many openings. Texans 
are alive to the advantages of education, as is fully evidenced 
by her liberal appropriations of public lands for common 
schools, universities, and colleges. Texas, as yet, does not 
require many professors ; what she wants is a body of intelli- 
gent teaches that are able and willing to impart thé rudi- 
ments of a plain English education to the rising generation. 

To show in what high estimation the advantages of educa- 
tion is held in our State, by a wise provision, one-tenth of the 
gross revenue of the State is sacredly dedicated to that pur- 
pose, and there has been grants already made for educational 
purposes of 1,964,043 acres, and as each new county is created, 
they receive four leagues of land for that purpose, equal to 
18,512 acres. 

To politicians we say, remain where you are, we have no 
room for you. 

To the industrious man we say that his removal to Texas 
will bea blessing. Our lands are cheap, yielding abundantly 
for the labor bestowed. In the upper portion of our country 
the climate is delightful and healthy, the water wholesome, 
and every means at hand adapted to his purposes. 

There is, besides all this, no occasion to feed our stock 
cattle through the winter, and even our work oxen can pro- 
vide themselves with food and keep in good condition on our 
prairies nine months in the year, without being fed with a 
single ear of corn; and although there are many persons, I 
will not call them farmers, that brag they do not feed their 
oxen even during the remaining three months, yet such a 
course ought to be condemned as being improvident. With 
this fact every practical farmer will be soon acquainted) as 
they will readily find the difference when they are carrying 
on their spring work. 

Did our space permit, we might continue this article to a 
much greater length, but before we conclude we must seri- 
ously advise those who own small patches of land, or are 
living on rented lands, to immediately prepare and remove to 
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Texas, and at once supply themselves with comfortable 
homes, for we can supply hundreds of thousands with good, 
rich lands; besides, should anything turn up that they should 
wish to return to their native State after two or three years’ 
residence in Texas, they will certainly be able to realize a 
handsome sum for their improvements. 

As regards internal improvements, Texas is but in her 
infancy. A canal between the waters of Galveston bay and 
the Brazos river is the only work of the kind that has yet 
been completed. The immense benefit of this enterprise the 
planters of the lower Brazos country are now realizing. 

The next most advanced work in progress is the railway 
between Harrisburg, on the Buffalo bayou, and Richmond, 
on the Brazos. Trains now pass over this road regularly, 
which is in running order for a distance of twenty-five miles, 
and it has become already of immense importance to the 
sugar and cotton planters, who liberally support this enter- 
prise. This road will, ere long, be extended to the Colorado 
river. It will be finished to the Brazos by the Ist of Janu- 
ary, 1856. Short as the distance completed may appear, its 
having gone into operation at this early day has facilitated 
the planters and traders of that portion of the country 
beyond any practicable estimate. 

The Houston and Red River Company have at least twenty- 
five miles of their road graded, and part of their ties 4nd iron 
on the ground, and have an advantageous contract with the 
enterprising firm of Messrs. Wells & Co. to iron that portion 
of the road without delay. This road will prove of immense 
importance to northwestern Texas. 

The Galveston, Houston and Henderson railway have over 
thirty miles graded between Galveston and Houston. The 
whole of their ties and iron, for that portion of the road, 
have already been purchased and shipped for Galveston, and 
will be laid down immediately on arrival. This important 
work, for it may be regarded as the main link of all the rail- 
ways that are now being built, is under contract with Messrs. 
James Burke & Co., whose long experience and perseverance 
is a guarantee that this work will be pushed with all possible 
expedition to completion. When they succeed in reaching 
the Pine Forest, about thirty miles above Houston, this road 
will be the means of establishing a very large and valuable 
lumber trade in addition to the facilities it will render as it 
advances to the planters in the Big Thicket and San Jacinto 
countries. The value of this last road is incalculable. 
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Tue Vireinia AnD Tennessee Raitroap.—We are indebted for the following 
views and statistics to Mr C. F. M. Garnett, chief engineer : 


The close of the present year will find the vast system o 
railroads connecting ours with the south and southwest 
progressing rapidly towards completion. Between this place 
and Atlanta, in Georgia, the only gap will consist of about 
forty miles of the Vir ‘ginia and Tennessee road, all graded 
and ready to receive the rails, and ninety-five miles of the 
East Tennessee and Virginia road, a large portion of which 
is graded. Looking towards Memphis, there will be another 
gap of eighty miles in the Memphis and Charleston road, 
which is now under construction. It is probable that one 
year, certainly less than two years, will see every link closed 
and our lines to Atlanta and to Memphis completed. When 
this is done, a locomotive placed on the rails at Lynchburg 
can visit Nashville, Memphis, New Orleans, Mobile, Savan- 
nah, or Char leston, without leaving the rails. Thus will 
the tide water of Virginia, at Richmond, Petersburg, and 
Norfolk, be connected, by railroads of a uniform gauge, with 
the entire Mississippi valley below Memphis, the whole Gulf 
coast, and the Atlantic coast as far north as Charleston, 
presenting a net work of allied roads, unrivalled in the 

history of such enterprises. 

As many new projects have been recently undertaken in 
the south and west, it may be well to examine the bearing 
which they may have on our interest. 

A railroad is in course of construction from Louisville to 
Nashville, which, however, is progressing slowly for want of 
means. It is proposed to make a road from the Bowling 
Green on this line to Memphis, making the distance from 
Louisville to Memphis 413 miles. This project will probably 
be effected, though it must take several years. It is also pro- 
posed to unite the Bowling Green with Danville, there to 
meet the road to Lexington; but no organization whatever 
exists for this purpose at this time. A road was projected 
from Danville to Nashville; but it is entirely suspended, 
having gone no further than a preliminary survey, made 
more than two years ago. 

But supposing all these projects to succeed, and supposing 
the Danville and Lexington, the Lexington and Big Sandy, 
and the Louisville and “Covington road, together with Vir- 
ginia’s great work, the Covington and Ohio road, to be com- 
pleted, they will pr resent the following comparative distances, 
taking Baltimore as our northern point of convergence : 
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1. Memphis to Louisville...... 413 || 3. Memphis to Stevenson...... 271 
Louisville to Cincinnati.... 107 Stevenson to ay eee P 38 
Cincinnati to Baltimore..... 580 Chattanooga to Knoxville... 115 

Knoxville to Bristol........ 130 
1,100 Bristol to Lynchburg....... 204 
—= Lynchburg to Gordonsville... 80 

2. Memphis to Danville....... 407 | Gordonsville to Alexandria... 88 
Danville to Lexington...... 36 | Alexandria to Washington 
Lexington to Big Sandy.... 132 City... 00.0 200.08 ae ereee 7 
Covington and Ohio road of Washington city to Baltimore 40 

Vingitin. sods cds ciedscs 224 —~ 
Covington to Gordonsville.. 129 973 
Gordonsville to Alexandria. . 88 
Alexandria to Washington 

CItY. . cove Crecececseces 7 | 
Washington city to Baltimore 40 | 

1,063 | 


It willl thus be seen that the route from Memphis by the 
Virginia and Tennessee railroad is 127 miles shorter than 
the route through Cincinnati, and 90 miles shorter than any 
possible route. At every point cast of Memphis, along the 
road from that place to Chattanooga, the difference in our 
favor increases rapidly. And as the various lines from New 
Orleans, Mobile, and Montgomery, empty themselves into 
this, the whole tribute of trade and travel, borne on their 
track, must flow into the Virginia and Tennessee road. 

Even at Nashville, although the road by which they reach 
our great trunk line has to run nearly south for 110 miles, 
the distance is slightly in our favor. 


1. Nashville to Chattanooga ............cscseeeeeeeeeeeeees 150 
Chattanooga to Baltimore..............ccseceeeeceeeees 66 
——s14 
NEI BE DPOOTEIND 0.4 vosndecnccnnnpabans+ signbanceasin 169 
Danville to Baltimore, through Virginia............ 656 
825 





This shows a difference of 11 miles in our favor, at Nash- 
ville. 

The construction of the Cumberland Gap road, or of any 
road connecting any point on our line between Abingdon and 
Knoxville, with Danville or Lexington, would throw the 
point of comparison in our favor high up into Kentucky. 

Let us now see how the comparison stands on the south- 
eastern border of our field, taking Atlanta as our point. 


Atlanta to Dalton ..........++ --» 100 | Kingsville to Wilmington...... -- 171 
Dalton to Knoxville..........+.. 115 Wilmington to Weldon.......... 162 
Knoxville to Baltimore.........- 549 | Weldon to Petersburg ...... coccs 64 

Petersburg to Richmond ......... 22 





764 | Richmond to Washington city.... 130 

—— | Washington city to Baltimore .... 40 

Atlanta to Augusta........++.+++ 171 — 
Augusta to Branchville.......... 75 876 
Branchville to Kingsville ........ 41 — 
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This shows that the line through Lynchburg possesses an 
advantage of 112 miles between Atlanta and Baltimore. A 
road which has been proposed from Kingsville direct to 
Aiken will diminish but cannot destroy this advantage. A 
large number of roads converge at Atlanta, stretching their 
iron arms through the whole south and southwest. 

The foregoing facts prove, that if we draw a line from 
Lynchburg, passing a little north of Nashville and extending 
indefinitely through Arkansas and Texas, and another from 
Lynchburg passing east from Atlanta and extending to the 
tulf of Mexico, the inhabitants of the whole area embraced 
between these two lines will find their nearest route to the 
northeast through the Virginia and Tennessee railroad. Nor 
can this condition of things be changed by any future im- 
yrovements, for our road is defended by impassable mountain 
Sagriers from all competition. 

What a brilliant future this opens to us, and what promi- 
nence it gives to the Virginia and Tennessee railroad, as the 
highway of communication between the two great sections of 
the Union. 

There is yet one other point to examine into. It is the 
effect which the projected Rabun Gap road is to have on us 
in competing for the trade at Knoxville ; our travel it cannot 
affect. 

The following are the distances : 


1. Knoxville to Charleston’ - - - . : 464 
2. Knoxville to Richmond~ - - - . ‘ 458 
3. Knoxville to City Point’ - : - - ‘ 465 
4. Knoxville to Norfolk - . - - » ‘ 534 


Richmond is six miles nearer to Knoxville than Charles- 
ton; City Point is one mile further, and Norfolk is seventy 
miles further. When it is remembered that any ship can 
float at City Point which can cross the Charleston bar, and 
that any vessel engaged in the coast trade can approach 
Richmond, no one can regard the competition at Knoxville 
as formidable. There are other considerations which must 
turn the scale decidedly in our favor. 

At Lynchburg, which is 130 miles nearer to Knoxville 
than Charleston is, the cheaper agricultural products will 
take the canal, commencing this cheaper mode of carriage, 
by water, 200 miles before it reaches Norfolk. 

Norfolk has been repeatedly pronounced the best harbor 
on the Atlantic by competent judges. 

Again, Norfolk is about four degrees of latitude north, 
and four degrees of longitude east of Charleston, or about 
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350 miles nearer to the principal markets with which we 
trade. This difference not only ensures that economy which 
results from superior expedition, but there must be a great 
saving in the insurance on a vessel stopping at Norfolk over 
one which has to encounter the dangers of Cape Hatteras, 
Cape Lookout, and Cape Fear. 

It is clear, therefore, that we have nothing to fear from 
this quarter. A circumstance of no small value in our case 
is, that it must be years before any of the routes, which have 
been thus compared with ours, can be completed ; giving us 
all the advantage of being first in the field. When the 
relations of commerce are once established in any particular 
channel, it requires causes of great force to change them. 
It is only necessary that we should avail ourselves fully of 
all the advantages we possess, and secure the prize before we 
can have a rival in the field. 

Table of thirty railroadsin New York, showing the length of each road, amount of 








capital stock, amount of funded and floating debt, expenses per mile run ; also, ex- 
penses per mile of road, and per centum of expenses on receipts, as taken from the 
report of the State engineer and | surveyor. 
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Albany and Schenectady, (for 10 
SE stanned 69460064666%8000 6 17 $1,000,000 00! $162,800 00\/172.81 $8,300 68, 34 
Albany and West Stockbridge..... 8S¢ 1, 000, 000 00 080, 805 O1).. 22+ leccescves jeocese 
Buffalo, Corning and New York....| 90 1,422,000 00 1,216,938 87) 63.69 862 71) BO 
Buffalo and New York City........) 91 905,709 96, 2,507, STT 84) 67.50)... cecccclocsese 
Buffalo and Niagara Falls.........; 22 565, 000 00 71, 634 00, 83.54, 2,018 38, 388 
Buffalo and State Line............ 69 1,100,000 00 1,088,180 18) 84.58} 2,000 59 41 
Buffalo and Rochester, (10 months). 80 8, 000, 000 00 815,000 00) 73.84 1,714 50, 41 
Cayuga and Susquehanna......... 35 700, 000 00 486,721 63 77.86 1,423 89) 49 
Canandaigua and Elmira.......... 68 458, 700 v0 807,141 15) 91.64) 1,755 58) 81 
Canandaigua and Niagara Falls...) 96%) 1,330,000 00.............. 65.82 889 72, 72 
Hudson River .......ssssecceesee., 144 3,740,786 80 8,344,489 26103.50 6,876 76 71 
Long Island. ......se++eececseees. S4 8, 000,000 00 624,614 54) 85.00 2,117 61 55 
New York and Erie .........+..- ., 464 10,000, 091 08) 22,858,895 39! S0.00 4,862 07) 50% 
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Falls, (for 10 months) .. 763g 2,142,100 00 889,000 00) 76.70 1,089 04 84 
Rochester and Syracuse, (101 mo ‘s). 18434, 5, 606,700 00 816, 000 00:106.88' 2,560 44 57 
Saratoga and Schenectady......... 22 300,000 00 120, 000. 00)... .c0}....ccceesicone , 
Saratoga and Washington......... 41 899, 800 00 999, 067 49| 56.56 1,752 08) 5S 
Sackett’s Harbor and Ellisburgh...| 18 175, 000 00) 806,810 47)...... 106 00, 54 
Schenectady and Troy,(10months).| 20% 650, 000 00 None. 118.12) 8,440 85. a | 
Syracuse and Utica, (10 months)... 53 | 2,700,000 00| 126,000 00, 95.83 5,452 91) 52 
Troy and Bennington............. 54 , 6 PRE ae TE Tay Metre 
Troy and Boston ........0...0000- 27% 510,000 00,604, 757 89 71.08 2.649 8 47 
Troy Uniom.. so0cscces cece cccieee 3g 80,000 00) 500, 000 00. ache cabésifecsocs 
Utica and Schenectady, (10 mo’s) .| 78 | 4,500,000 00 None. | 68.91 4,451 21) 85 
Watertown and Rome............. 96 | 1,346,075 19 748,518 49) 67.12) 1,685 49 48 
Motes 0006.56 ébbe vesivecesess pace 50, 187,263 03) 50,347,784 47). ebéve ee eceees Kecccee 
New York Central, (for 12 months). . "300% 19,598,800 00, 1,898,300 00} 72. 64 705 44 87 
New York and Harlem............ 100% 5, 127, 550 00) 2; 121, 645 = ccosvcleesecocceelsesece 
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CORFEE—PRICE, IMPORT, AND CONSUMPTION. 


The price of coffee has begun to rise. The prices, too, of 
many other commodities are rising. They must all, to some 
extent, be influenced by the price of food, which affects all 
other things. It must be palpable, also, to all, when the 
price of food is almost universally high, that the attention of 
men will everywhere be directed to the production of this 
first necessity, and a proportionate quantity of labor, where- 
ever practicable, will be diverted from producing other things 
to producing food. There will, in consequence, be a general 
tendency to the scarcity of other things, and a general ten- 
dency to a rise in prices. Under such circumstances specula- 
tion steps in, and, foreseeing this result, begins to acquire 
commodities to hold them, and hastens the effect it foresees. 
There seems, however, some grounds in the supply and con- 
sumption of coffee for a rise in its price. Although the cost 
of producing it ultimately determines production, we put out 
of view what is a remunerating price for the planter. If he 
have continued the cultivation when native Ceylon has been 
at 45s. per cwt., he may be supposed to be growing very rich 
when it is at 56s. This may be the case; and he has a good 
right to get what he fairly can for his commodity. But, as 
we see from the example of our farmers, who are severely 
lampooned for selling wheat at 80s., when it has been given 
in testimony before committees of parliament that 56s. is a 
remunerating price, the cost neither does nor ought to regu- 
late the selling price of any commodity., It is one limit to 
the selling price. Production will not go on unless the sell- 
ing price replace the cost of production, but it may be con- 
tinued to any extent if the selling price exceed the cost of 
production. If the two were coincident, as the lampooners 
of the farmers wish them to be, and grumble because they 
are not, production would not keep pace with the wants of 
society. Price would then be no index to its wants; and 
would cease to be, as it is now when it rises above cost very 
much, as in the case of wheat, the immediate impulse to in- 
creased production, if that be possible, and the security that 
the wants of an increasing population will be fully supplied. 
We entirely discard any notion, therefore, of speaking of sell- 
ing price as improperly high because it exceeds the cost of 
production, and can look at it only as determined by supply 
and demand. 

Now the coffee imported in the three last years and in the 
nine months of the present year, with the exports, was as 
follows : 
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Imported. | Exported. Taken into 











consumption. 
| 
Pounds. | Pounds. Pounds. 

PF a ccc ccsecbesdsecseceinccssne «+| 54,935,510) 12,937,552 35,043,573 
1853 ..0 000 Te Titi icy Tritt te. 55,634,733) 26,656,892 %7,081,770 
1854 2.4... CbRGA cpbnwcdulescqdeacted | 66,500,672) 32,602,557 37,470,976 
DEE Vhs Kb-co0nc ke cs cdorcennemes eee} 45,522,716 22,344,498 26,598,417 
| 222,591,631 94,541,499 137,204,730 

Deduct exports ......ccccccsecevcces S| MEE tc bem adbdels den weseeebe 
Leaving for consumption............- | VRBjOSS, ISD). . oc cccccccslscccccses ee 
Actual consumption ........+064. coal | RPE ic btncctvdsSscau dens 
Excess of consumption........-..+e0. Wp ROPE «0% 40 45ns 6% belhanecncaced . 


It will be seen from the figures that our own consumption 
has increased very little, and in the present year, as far as it 
has gone, the consumption in the nine months, 27,598,417 lbs., 
appears less than in the nine months of 1854, 28,410,719 lbs.; 
but the nine months are ten days short of the nine months 
included in the tables for 1854, and if we add the consumption 
for these days, about 1,000,000 lbs., the consumption in 1855 
will exceed the consumption of former years. The increase, 
however, is comparatively small, not above 3,000,000 lbs. in 
1855 compared to 1852, while the exports to the continent, 
though this year they do not equal those of last, have in- 
creased much more rapidly. In every year of the series, the 
coffee imported from British possessions has exceeded our 
own total consumption as follows: 


Imported from Consumption, 
British possessions. including foreign. 
Pounds. Pounds. 
IOGR. oc cccrcccccsccccccccscceccccocsces «+ 42,523,968 35,043,573 
1853. .cccccccccecces Occ cecerccccces eeeee 38,305,096 37,091,770 
1854. .csccccccccesces eer ccccccccerccocces 48,934,864 37,470,970 
1855 (9 months).......0.eeeeeeeee eeresces 30,086,442 27,598,417 





Thus the increased consumption of coffee, which has carried 
off the increasing produce of our colonies and the increasing 
produce of other countries, has been more on the continent 
than at home. It is another proof to be added to the many 
already occasionally brought forward in this journal of the 
increasing well-being of the people of the continent. From 
these facts it is plain that the continent must be the govern- 
ing market for the price of coffee. We are habitual exporters, 
and no price here can be sustained which is not warranted by 
the price abroad. Already, however, we have seen reason to 
conclude that the consumption of coffee there has overtaken 
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production. The demand is, at least, fully equal to the 
supply. From the following table of the exports of coffee 
from Rio, the reader will see how great is the increase in the 
exports in 1855, but of the increase very little has come to 
England : 


Comparative destination of coffee exported from Rio in September, and since January 
1, 1854 and 1855. 





Countries. | | September, 1854~-’55. | Jan. 1 to Sept. 30, 1854~"55. 








} 
Bags. Bags | Bags. | Bags. 

Antwerp ..ccesreses 8,166 3,634 | 67, 275 | 75,755 
Rp ARE RS or oF OF ie od 5 Aen i 
Bremen ..cccecsee ° 4,200 3,814 14,146 | 20 ,827 
Cape of Good Hope . 1,880 2,200 12,775 16,391 
Channel.....se++++/ - 21,490 26,624 | 154,538 | 223° 468 
Denmark..........| 11,438 7,852 | 31,948 57,400 
France. ...ee.se ees 13,974 2,668 | 53,630 | 59,838 
Great Britain.......| 6,055 3,995 | 28, 206 30,932 
Hamburg and Altona. 19,107 20,539 | 118,851 | 197,058 
EE AE ny er ee os enebie lnotdoccatuee i4 2,319 
Mediterranean ...... 25,208 18,236 131,092 | 171,785 
Portugal ......... oe 880 728 | 22,582 | 16,277 
Sweden ........000. | :11,318 10,360 40,217 | 58, 486 
TE 40d nades cvclcoscwevehs 5,733 34,056 49 ,259 
United States.......! 98,243 134,680 | 595,358 781,886 
Other countries..... 20 124 | 16,038 | 20,412 

Total ........+. 221,979 238,187 | 1,321,609 | 1, 782, 132 











The greater part of the increase has gone to the United 
States, to Belgium, to Germany, to the channel for a market, 
and of the 460,000 additional bags exported in the present 
year, only 2,700 have come to England. By the consump- 
tion of coffee on the continent, therefore, and in the United 
States, rather than by its consumption in England, will the 
price be governed, and to form an estimate of its future price 
we must look to circumstances abroad rather than at home. 
To form a fair opinion on this question involves, therefore, 
a great variety of circumstances connected with other coun- 
tries, with which we do not profess to be fully acquainted. 
We are not inclined, however, to believe that the present 
high price of food on the continent—which arises more, we 
think, from increased consumption, on the whole, than de- 
fective harvests—will check, if it do not increase, the con- 
sumption of coffee. In the circumstances of the United States, 
at all times great consumers, there are abundant reasons for 
calculating on a greatly increased consumption ; and while 
we believe, therefore, that some advance in the price is now 
fully justified by the relation of the supply to the demand, 
we are not inclined to suppose that the price can again, for 
some time, much pater tise, teem Economist. 
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JON DE WITT. 


One of the purest statesmen of any country or time was John De Witt, the 
celebrated pensionary of Holland. He controlled for a long period the destinies 
of that republic, watching over them with parental solicitude, and illustrated at 
last in his fate the truth of the maxim, that republics are ungrateful The moral 
is as applicable to our own times as to his. Our readers will peruse with 
pleasure the following sketch which we have been permitted to extract from tae 
manuscript of a work entitled ‘* The Life and Times of John De Witt,’’ prepared 
by R. G. Barnwell, esq., formerly connected with this Review, and now United 
States consul at Amsterdam.—Eb. 


These insurrections and disturbances extended into Rotter- 
dam, Leyden, Delft, Harlaem, and other cities, where many 
of the residences of the magistrates were pillaged. As the 
province of Zealand had declared the prince stadholder on 
the second of July, the states of Holland having assembled 
on the day following for the purpose of abrogating the per- 
petual edict, unanimously resolved that ‘‘ In consideration of 
the troubled state of affairs the members agree to absolve 
each other from their oath, as well as those who had sworn 
to preserve the perpetual edict, remitting all into the same 
liberty they enjoyed before, to elect a stadholder as they may 
see fit for the greatest good and advantage of the republic.’’ 
They then deputed several of their members to repair to 
Bodegrave, where the prince was encamped, to inform him 
of his election. He returned his thanks and went to the 
Hague to take the oath of office, as he had previously done 
at an assembly of the states general. Meanwhile, scandalous 
falsehoods had been circulated, tending to impeach the 
integrity and honor of the grand pensionary, by charging 
him with converting to his private use the secret service 
money which had been entrusted to his hands to enable him 
to baffle the intrigues of the enemy. But whatever credit 
his enemies might have attached to these rumors, the saga- 
cious prince, who knew him to be incorruptible by such 
sordid considerations, charged the whole blame upon his own 
officers, who betrayed the chief towns on the frontiers into 
the hands of the French. He did not neglect to employ his 
address in endeavoring to engage the friendship of De Witt, 
and to solicit him to lend his aid in this eventful crisis. In 
this interview De Witt is said to have replied, with his usual 
candor and decision, that his principles were fixed after the 
most mature reflections ; that he had resolved never to re- 
nounce those rules which he had deemed just and equitable, 
and by which he had been always governed in the discharge 
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of his public duties; and that he could not then do, from 
considerations of interest, what was directly opposed to his 
own settled convictions of duty; that the people now hated 
him without cause, and therefore would never forgive him; 
that while he prayed for the prosperity of the state under 
whatever form of government the people may see fit to 
establish, he would not retain an office which he could only 
hold by betraying the confidence which the States General 
had always reposed in him. He therefore respectfully de- 
clined the honor of serving the state under the stadholderate, 
an office which he considered as anti-republican in its tenden- 
cies, and calculated to be subversive of the public liberty. 

On the 3d of May, the king of France, with an army of 
twenty thousand men, arrived at Charleroi, which he divided 
into four bodies, one commanded by himself, in person, and 
the others by the Prince of Condé, the Duke of Orleans, and 
Marshal Turenne. He opened the siege of several of their 
principal cities by a simultaneous movement, which created 
such terror among the inhabitants of the provinces that, by 
the advice of the grand pensionary, the States General de- 
gig four of their members to repair to the king and request 
nim to state on what terms, and for what amount of money, 
he would be willing to evacuate the Dutch territory ; but the 
demands of the magnificent king were so exorbitant that the 
deputies returned without having accomplished anything. 
The young stadholder never forgot or forgave this humilia- 
ting exaction, and hurled back with stern contempt the auda- 
cious pretensions of his haughty oppressor. The disasters 
which had befallen the nation created bitter animosity to- 
wards the illustrious brothers, who were soon to atone for the 
misfortunes of the country by a cruel death. While the 
grand pensionary was returning home at night from an 
assembly of the States General, he was attacked by four men 
with drawn swords, one of whom gave him a thrust in the 
neck, which felled him to the ground. After struggling 
with his adversary, he received a severe blow on the head, 
and was left for dead. But by the aid of skillful surgeons he 
was soon after enabled to attend to his usual duties. Some 
of the populace at Dort were stirred up to declare that it was 
necessary that the perpetual edict should be rescinded to pre- 
vent the utter ruin of the state, and were bent on deposing 
all the magistrates who insisted on maintaining it. They 
ran like madmen through the streets, exclaiming, ‘‘ Long live 
the prince, and may the devil take the De Witts.”’ Others 
hoisted orange-colored and white flags on the cupola of the 
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stadhouse, on which were painted this significant Dutch 
couplet : 

Orange boven, De Witt onder, 

Die tanders maund die slaet den donder ; 
which may be thus inelegantly translated— 

The Prince of Orange above, the De Witts under, 

And those who resist will see thunder. 

As a natural consequence of these disasters, the govern- 
ment funds could not be sold at a discount of seventy per 
cent., and the obligations of the East India Company, which 
were worth a thousand florins, could be purchased for two 
hundred and fifty. The archives of the city were carried in 
haste to Amsterdam, and many tons of silver were deposited 
in the vaults of the famous bank of that city. The Hague 
being exposed to the attack of the enemy, they were com- 
pelled to remove the seat of government to the great commer- 
cial emporium. 

Having determined to withdraw himself from public affairs, 
De Witt tendered his resignation tothe states general in the 
following address : 

‘‘ HIGH AND MIGHTY LORDS: Nineteen years have elapsed 
since I had the honor to serve in your assembly in the 
capacity of grand pensionary of Holland and West Friesland. 
During that time the state has been disturbed by wars and 
other calamities which, by God’s help and the courage and 
wisdom of your lordships, I had good reason to hope would 
have been happily terminated. Your lordships well know 
with what zeal and labor I have endeavored for several years 
to remove the occasions of discontent and dissensions which 
we have now with the powerful enemies of the state. You 
are not ignorant, my lords, how often I have taken the liberty 
to represent to you the misfortunes that may befal us in the 
course of time, if we do not promptly apply the necessary 
remedies to the evils with which we are menaced. But God, 
whose providence we ought always humbly to adore, however 
incomprehensible it may be, has permitted a ruinous and 
fatal war to rage, although the state in general and the 
province of Holland in particular have sufficient time to 
prepare and to provide whatever may be necessary for a 
vigorous defence. With what application and urgent soli- 
citation I have exhorted your lordships to be vigilant in pro- 
tecting yourselves against the devices of the enemy, this 
assembly can bear abundant testimony. Our allies in this 
assembly have moved with as much promptness and diligence 
as possible in a body composed of so many members and of 
such a constitution, that it is rather influenced by the pros- 
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pect of a present and pressing necessity than by exhortations 
to avoid those perils which they could not foresee. But not- 
withstanding all their cares and all their efforts to avert the 
evil, it has pleased God in his anger to inflict upon this state 
those calamities in which it is now enveloped, and that in a 
manner so difficult to comprehend that posterity will scarcely 
believe it, so rapid are the conquests of the enemy, and so 
weak the resistance on the part of our army. What is most 
mortifying in this melancholy conjuncture is, that these 
disasters have excited in the minds of the people not only a 
general panic, but also sinister impressions against their 
magistrates, and especially against those who have in any 
way had ¢he management of public affairs. Atrocious 
calumnies have been circulated against me. Base libels, 
accusing me of converting the secret service money to my 
own purposes, have been brought against me. I have 
always thought that the most effectual way of destroying 
these calumnies was to treat them with contempt. However 
unjust and unfounded these suspicions have been, as I am 
but an humble servant of the state, having no other object 
but to promote its welfare and prosperity, I have deemed it 
my duty no longer to retain an office which would require 
me to compromise my own self-respect, and, perhaps, would 
be prejudicial to the interests of the country. 

‘¢ For these reasons I have only to request that your lord- 
ships will do me the favor to dispense with my services as 
grand pensionary. I must conclude by expressing my pro- 
found obligations to this august assembly for the many tes- 
timonials of their confidence and friendship which I have so 
often received at their hands, and I trust I will always con- 
tinue to be your faithful friend as I have always been your 
very faithful and humble servant.’’ 

The States General having taken the subject into serious 
consideration concluded to accept his resignation, and testi- 
fied their acknowledgment of the great services which he had 
rendered to the state in a resolution which honorably dis- 
charged him from his high and painful responsibilities. 
On the day following he notified his friend De Ruyter of his 
dismission in the following letter : 

‘‘Smr: The taking of the cities on the Rhine in so short a 
time, the ravages of the enemy to the very borders of the 
Ysel, and the total loss of the provinces of Guilders, of 
Utrecht, and Overyssel, almost without resistance and by an 
unheard of treachery, have more than ever confirmed me in 
the truth of that saying which was formerly applied to the 
Roman republic: ‘ Prospera omnes sibi vindicant, adversa wni 
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imputantur:’ ‘‘ All take the credit to themselves when things 
are prosperous, but when they are adverse they lay the 
blame upon one.’’ It is what I have experienced myself. 
The people of Holland have not only charged me with all 
the calamities and disasters that have befallen this republic, 
not content with seeing me fall into the hands of armed 
assassins who intended to murder me, but when by the help 
of divine providence I have escaped from their hands and 
been cured of the wounds that I had received, they have con- 
ceived a mortal hatred against those magistrates whom they 
believed to have the greatest influence in the management of 
affairs, and especially against me, who have been but an 
humble servant of the state. Their lordships have done me 
the kindness to grant my discharge, as you will see by the 
resolution which I enclose.’’ 

But the wrath of the populace was stirred up to such a 
pitch of frenzy that it could not be appeased, nor could their 
sanguinary vengeance be satiated by shedding the blood of 
one innocent victim. Cornelius, the brother of the grand 
we wrap was charged, by a perjured scoundrel named 

ichelaer, who followed the trade of a barber, with suborning 
him to assassinate the prince of Orange. This abominable 
falsehood was conveyed by General Zulestein to his Highness, 
who ordered Tichelaer to detail the facts tohim. The wretch 
told his story with such an air of veracity that an order was 
issued to arrest Cornelius at Dort, where illness had confined 
him to his bed, and to incarcerate him in the state’s prison 
at the Hague. To this falsehood was added a tissue of base 
lies, accusing him of shirking the renewal of a battle with 
the French fleet, and of actually engaging in a disgraceful 
fisticuff with De Ruyter, who remonstrated with him for 
showing the white feather by hiding himself behind a coil of 
cables. 

The magnanimous admiral, who narrowly escaped assassi- 
nation at the instance of John De Witt, addressed the follow- 
ing letter to the States General from his ship, which was 
lying at anchor near Goreé : 

‘*HiagH AND MIGHTY LORDS: I have learned with extreme 
surprise that it has been rumored that the deputy commissary 
and myself had quarrelled and had come to blows, and that 
I had wounded him in the arm. Further, that he did not 
wish to fight the enemies of the state, and especially the 
French, and that he prevented a renewal of the engagement 
on the second day, and many other things of this sort, have 
been imputed to him. I hold myself obliged, for my own 
honor, and for the defence of truth and justice, to declare to 
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your lordships, in the sincerity of my heart, and to testify, 
as I do now, that the Ruard of Putten, (Cornelius De Witt,) 
in his capacity of deputy commissary of the fleet, has lived 
with me on terms of cordial friendship, and that there has 
never been any misunderstanding or dispute, or any differ- 
ence whatever, between us. I solemnly believe these rumors 
to be false and malicious calumnies. I feel myself also con- 
scientiously bound to bear testimony that the Ruard always 
exhibited a marked zeal to engage with the enemy, and that 
he manifested as great animosity towards the French as the 
English. This was clearly proved by the fact that when he 
proposed to a council of war to attack the enemy it was car- 
ried by a unanimous resolution.’’ 


The Ruard made an elaborate defence, and proved, by un- 
impeachable witnesses, that he was entirely innocent of the 
heinous crime of which he had been accused by a man who 
had been condemned to perpetual infamy, and who was com- 
pelled, in open court, to fall upon his knees and beg pardon 
of God and justice ; that there was no other witness against 
him, and that the circumstantial evidence against him was 
totally devoid of all truth and probability. But the court, 
which seems to have been affected with the popular contagion, 
and smitten with judicial blindness, convicted the prisoner 
and sentenced him to the terrible torture of the thumb-screw, 
in order to force him to confess his guilt. But he replied 
that if they would rend him in pieces he would never 
acknowledge himself to be guilty of a crime of which he had 
never conceived. While undergoing the dreadful torture he 
repeated those lofty lines of Horace, which fortified his soul 
in this fiery crisis: 

Justum et tenacem propositi virum, 
Non civium ardor prava jubentium, 


Non vultus instantis tyranni, 
Mente quatit solida, &c. 


The man of firm and noble soul 

No factious clamors can control, 

No threatening tyrant’s darkling brow, 
Can swerve him from his just intent. 


It would be impossible, at this day, for the impartial his- 
torian entirely to acquit the prince of Orange, the vultus 
instantis tyranni, of influencing the court to punish an indi- 
vidual whom he considered his hereditary enemy. His sub- 
sequent career of glory, and the great and memorable service 
which he afterwards rendered to the establishment of the 
Protestant religion, by expelling the last of the reigning 
tyrants of the house of Stuart, would incline us to believe 
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that, although he exercised no undue influence in instigating 
the judges in making so unjust and unlawful a decision, there 
is good cause to suspect that it was not done without his 
knowledge. It is very certain that he made no efforts to pre- 
vent it, and that he afterwards bestowed pensions and offices 
upon the murderers of the two brothers, not many days after. 
The ardor prava civium jubentium was at that crisis so un- 
governable that no earthly power could have checked it but 
the direct personal interposition of the illustrious prince, whom 
they considered their last hope and their only saviour. The 
desolation of the most lovely portions of Holland by the pow- 
erful enemies of the state, treachery under every disguise, 
misery and starvation staring them in the face, it will not 
excite surprise that in a moment of panic terror, and madness 
these black crimes should have been committed. The finger 
of the ‘‘taciturn’’ prince, whose counsels saved the country 
from destruction by the mercenary fanatics under the wolfish 
dukes of Alva and Parma, seemed to point to the young 
prince; who had inherited his valor and his patriotism. 

‘*That great man,’’ says Macauley, ‘‘rose at once to the full 
dignity of his part, and approved himself a worthy descend- 
ant of a line of heroes who had vindicated the liberties of 
Europe against the house of Austria. Nothing could shake 
his fidelity to his country, not his close connexion with the 
royal family of England, not the most earnest solicitations, 
nor the most tempting offers. The spirit of the nation, that 
spirit which had maintained the great conflict against the 
gigantic power of Philip revived in all their strength. Coun- 
sels, such as are inspired by a generous despair, and are almost 
always followed by a speedy dawn of hope, were gravely con- 
certed by the statesmen of Holland. To open their dykes, to 
man their ships, to leave their country with all its miracles 
of art and industry, its cities, its canals, its villas, its pas- 
tures, and its tulip gardens, buried under the waves of the 
German ocean ; to bear to a distant climate their Calvanistic 
faith and their old Batavian liberties, to fix, perhaps, with 
happier auspices, the new stadhouse of their commonwealth 
under other stars and under a strange vegetation in the Spice 
islands of the eastern seas. Such were the plans which they 
had the spirit to form, and it is seldom that men who have 
the spirit to form such plans are reduced to the necessity of 
executing them.’’ 

The Ruard was sentenced to be discharged from all his 
offices and dignities, and to be forever banished from his coun- 
try. The last act of the tragedy was now to be performed. 
The populace were disappointed that the court did not sentence 
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him to be executed, and were determined to glut their savage 
vengeance by a bloody massacre. They gathered round the 
prison where he was remanded, and stationed sentinels near 
the doors in order to prevent his escape. They then sent a 
messenger to the residence of the grand pensionary, with a 
request that he would hasten to the prison to see his brother, 
who, they said, urgently solicited his presence. His chil- 
dren, who suspected that foul play was intended, entreated 
him with tears to remain. But his fraternal affection over- 
came all considerations of prudence, and he resolved to go. 
No sooner had he entered his brother’s chamber than he de- 
tected in his countenance that their doom was sealed. The 
victims were at last in the power of their deadly enemies. 
They drew the Ruard from his sick bed and hurled him back- 
wards to the bottom of a flight of steps which led to the 
outer door of the prison. John De Witt was struck down 
with the butt end of a musket, and they were both taken to 
a lamp-post where they were suspended and butchered in a 
manner so shocking and disgusting that it is impossible to 
read the details of it without having the blood to curdle in 
the veins. The hearts of those noble brothers were torn from 
their bodies and dashed against their faces with fiendish im- 
precations. Under the chancel of the old Protestant church, 
at the Hague, their bodies rest in hope, awaiting the resur- 
rection of the just, but their memory will be embalmed in 
the hearts of the virtuous and the brave, so long as virtue 
and valor are honored among men: 
THE EPITAPH. 


** Here lie the remains of a man of universal genius, the profoundest statesman 
and the most adroit diplomatist of his age, in war as well as in peace ; the prop of 
the republic of which even his enemies regarded him as the surest oracle. He 
was laborious, indefatigable, vigilant, sober, and modest ; always serious, but 
easy, affable, and agreeable. As disinterested as a man could be, proposing to 
himself no other object but the good of his country and the establishment of her 
liberties. Although he was civil to all men, he never courted the applause of the 
people by employing the base arts of a demagogue. Always equa! to himself, and 
undisturbed in the midst of the greatest calamities, his mind never lost its equa- 
nimity, and to the last sigh of his life he exhibited, by heroic fortitude, a memorable 
example of what a man is capable whose conscience reproaches him nothing.”’ 


Could more be said of him whose ashes repose beneath the 
shades of Mount Vernon? 





RELATIVE PROGRESS OF VEGETABLE FOOD IN THE UNITED STATES, 
AND THE INCREASE OF ANIMALS, 

In two or three articles, recently prepared for the Record, 
we have shown, first, that the increase of the classes engaged 
in the various branches of the arts and commerce was much 
more rapid than that of those engaged in agricuiture; and 
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second, that the town, or civic population, was increasing 
much more rapidly than that of the country, or rural popu- 
lation. In connexion with these facts, we may remark, ea 
passant, and as intimately connected with them, that the 
prices of agricultural products have been for several years 
gradually growing higher, while, on the other hand, the 
prices of manufactured goods have generally declined. This 
rotation of prices is perfectly consistent with, and, indeed, is 
a direct consequence of, the former facts, which we have 
stated and illustrated in preceding articles. 

We shall now proceed to inquire whether vegetable food, 
which is the basis of all animal life, has or has not 
increased in the United States in proportion to the increase 
of population. If it has, we, at least, whatever may be the 
case with others, have not lost ground in relation to the due 
support of animal life. If it has not, then all the boasts we 
so frequently see in the newspapers, about an unlimited 
power to supply Europe with food, is a mistake and a 
delusion. While we are obliged to use the returns of the 
census of 1850 as a basis, we are well aware that the crop of 
1849, on which it was based, was comparatively a bad one, 
and that the present crop (55) is a vastly better one. 
Nevertheless, it is probably true that the crops of 1854 and 
1855, taken together, would not make more than an average 
production. Comparing, then, the crops returned in the 
two censuses of 1840 and 1850, and the increase with the 
increase of population, we shall get a very near approxi- 
mation to the relative growth of food and population in the 
United States. In doing this, it is not necessary to give the 
smaller crops in detail, but only the large crops, which 
support men and animals, and with them the number of 
men, and the number of animals which are used as food. 
The latter is not indeed essential, for vegetable food of some 
kind is the basis of all animal life, and therefore to deter- 
mine the crops is to determine all. But the number of 
animals used for food will illustrate the conclusions, and 
therefore we give it. 

In the table below, the first column gives the number for 
1840; the second for 1850; the third the ratio of increase; 
and the fourth the variation from what ought to have existed 
in 1850, in order to be equal to the ratio of increased 
population: 

1840. 1850. Ratio Variation. 
per cent. 
eereranoss piarsnsy = ++0~9 17,069,453 23,191,876 36 15,000,000 


Po 
Wheat, (bushels),..........+.. 84,823,272 100,485,944 20 76,000,000 
OOD occ ccccccisevconccccccs dtl Seles 582,071,106 57 76,000,000 
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RYO ceccerecccsreccesrcececes 18,645,567 14,188,813 oe 11,000,000 
Oats . cccccccccccccccccccesss 123,071,341 146,584,179 20 20,600,000 
BABY. ccccccccsccccccsccsccces 10,248,108 13,838,642 36 amasabere 
Cattle. .ccctscccccccccccsccecs 14,971,586 18,378,907 24 1,800,000 
Sheep ...cccccccccrcccccseces 19,311,374 21,723,220 13 4,500,000 
Swine ...ccccccccccccccccvcese 26,301,293 30,254,213 15 4,600,000 


Here it will be seen that there is a deficiency in everything, 
except corn; that is, there is less than there should have been 
in order to make the amount correspond with the increase of 
population. 

In regard to corn, at least 15,000,000 of bushels of the in- 
creased product is used in whiskey, which enters not at all 
into food. Deducting this, we have the following results: 


Deficiency. 
Wheat - - - - - - 15,000,000 bushels. 
aa - 6 ee ne 
Oats - - - - - - - 20,000,000 do 
Total - - - - - 46,000,000 do 
Increase of corn - - - - 61,000,000 do 
Apparent gain - . - - 15,000,000 do 


But it must be observed that wheat is almost exclusively 
used among the white inhabitants for bread; and that of 
corn we are now exporting (which we formerly did not) an 
amount equal to the apparent gain. On the whole, it is ap- 

arent that the increase of vegetable food, in the United 

tates, has rather fallen behind than kept up with the pro- 
gress of population. It is also apparent that, in future, the 
great staple in breadstuffs for us, and for the world, is the 
maize, or Indian corn. This is the only crop, even in our 
fertile country, which keeps up and goes beyond the increase 
of population. It may be well to look for a moment at the 
increase of this crop. We have the following data for a cal- 
culation, viz: 


Corn crop of 1840 - - -  ~- 877,531,875 bushels. 
1850 - - . - 592,071,104 do 
Annual increase - - - : - - 6 percent. 
Crop of 1855 calculated on this basis 800,000,000 bushels. 
Probable crop of 1850 - . 1,000,000,000 do 


This increase, however, will not take place unless we find 
a foreign market, which we shall probably do. On this head 
we intend hereafter to give the data for supposing that the 
rapid increase of the corn crop will continue. 

One of the most remarkable facts in relation to the dimi- 
nution of the agricultural production, is that of the diminish- 
ed relative increase of animals. 
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Take the following proportions: 


Increase of population..............scscsssesees sesseees 36 per cent. 
OO - DUONG s cnccndcdilennd Abscieee wearin 14 do 
BD © CRT esc csnccs-dhakspalibetsbciccconebieatdees 23 do 
RE Rae, ae i nee 3 do 
ME IR Rint capper ornate 15 do 


These are very instructive facts. They teach very dis- 
tinctly some of the principles which have been silently at 
work to raise the prices of wheat, of beef, and pork; nor do 
we see for this state of things any remedy but the increased 
application of labor to agriculture, and, as there is no power 
to enforce this but the presence of a real scarcity, so we can 
see no permanent diminution of prices; nor indeed, a proba- 
ble cessation of the rise, till high prices react in producing a 
renewed attention to agricultural employments. 

There is another question connected with the production 
and consumption of vegetable food of great interest and im- 
portance. Other parts of the world are even less fortunate 
than ourselves. The result is that there is a pressure upon 
this country to supply the wants of Europe. The export of 
breadstuffs at this time, is beyond anything this country has 
ever known. With high prices and a good harvest, this de- 
mand will be supplied for a time; but, as the facts above 
stated prove that our surplus, especially of wheat, cannot be 
very large, it follows that this demand, if continued, will so 
far exhaust the country as to make prices still higher, and, 
in fact, almost exhaust the home supply of wheat flour. If 
this be repeated from year to year, where will it end? Can 
we increase the supply of wheat so as to meet a perpetual 
European demand for grain? or, must the people of Europe 
come here in still greater numbers? or, finally, as we just 
remarked, is not Indian corn the last resource and hope of 
nations? 

Our opinion on this subject is fixed; that, as corn is the 
great staple of our country—is easily raised, and may be in- 
definitely extended, that this crop will go on increasing, at 
avery rapid rate, and it will be exported to Europe in im- 
mense quantities. In looking to the increase of vegetable 
food in the United States, we think it evident that the pro- 
ductions which are likely to increase most rapidly are those 
of corn, potatoes, sugar cane, and grapes. If we are right 
in this supposition, the United States have yet before them 
a field of vast enterprise and profit in agriculture. 

Since the introduction of Texas, the land suitable for the 
cultivation of the cane has been greatly increased. We 
suppose there can be no doubt of the capacity of Louisiana 
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and Texas to raise a million of hogsheads of sugar, without 
any great effort. This is equal to a thousand millions of 
pounds—quite a large item in the general provision of 
food. 

The vine is a recent and much smaller addition to our 
agricultural list. But large parts of the United States, and 
especially the valleys of the Ohio and the Missouri, are ad- 
mirably adapted to the cultivation of the vine. The time 
is not distant when millions of gallons of wine will be made 
on the Ohio. 

The potato is a native of America, but has been much less 
attended to in the United States than it ought to be. At 
100 bushels per acre, which with suitable soil and culture is 
a small crop, it is one of the most profitable raised. 

We conclude, therefore, that while it is an entire mistake 
to suppose the United States can supply the world with 
wheat, when the world has driven its agricultural laborers 
into the hot beds of cities; yet, the United States has a 
staple grain in Indian corn, which can supply the world, 
and there are new crops with which America can enrich 
itself.— Railroad Record. 





RAILROADS OF NORTH CAROLINA. 
Hovse or Representatives, December 12, 1855. 


Sir: Ina late number of your Review, I find that under the head of Rail- 
road Statistics, North Carolina is given credit for having in operation (249) two 
hundred and forty-nine miles of railroad within her limits. More than fifteen 
years ago, this statement was truthfully made, and as several roads have since 
then been constructed and put in operation, it seems a little singular that these 
additions in no respect change the figures opposite to the name of the State in 
your tables. I readily admit, that so little has been done by North Carolina, 
compared with what she ought to have effected, that her sons cannot with any 
very great satisfaction refer to her efforts in this respect. Nevertheless, with a 
view of pring © little more accuracy to the tables of statistics published by you 
and others, I have made such enquiries as were necessary to enable me to give you 
reliable information. 

Upon the supposition that the comparatively small section of the Central road, 
not yet completed, will be finished, as anticipated, by the Ist of January next, 
you will not err in stating the length of railroads in operation within the State of 
North Carolina at six hundred and nine miles, (609.) Portions of these roads 
have been built by companies chartered jointly by North Carolina and other 
States, but the sums contributed to them by our citizens were sufficient for the 
construction of as much as lies within our Yimits. Besides these roads, already 
finished, there is about six hundred and twenty miles that may be said to be in 
progress, viz., either under contract or in charge of companies that have under- 
taken, with their existing subscriptions, to do the work. While some of these 
roads will be pressed rapidly to a completion, others will doubtless drag their 
length slowly along. 

In — you to make the necessary corrections in your future publications, I 
do not wish to be understood as intending to impute to you any disposition to do 
us injustice, but simply to attribute the error to the want of means of arriving at 
the truth, because, doubtless, none of our citizens have thought it worth while to- 
advise you on the subject. 


Very respectfully, T. L. CLINGMAN. 
J. B. D. De Bow, Esq. 
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The Hunters’ Feast, or Conversations arownd the Camp Fire. By Captain Mayne 
Reid. New York: De Witt & Davenport, 1856. 

The author has spent some years in the far west, and as he looks back on those 
wild scenes tells us his mind yields itself up to sweet remembrances. He loves 
to paint such scenes with words, feeling as if they were again passing before him. 
The work is full of adventure and interest. 

Ballads. By Wm. M. Thackeray. Boston: Ticknor & Fields, 1856. These 
ballads have been written during the past fifteen years. and are now gathered by 
the author from his own books and the various periodicals in which the pieces 
appeared originally. 

The Irish Abroad and at Home ; at the Court and in the Camp. Reminiscences 
of an emigrant Milesian. New York: D. Appleton & Co., 1856. All delinea- 
tions of Irish life are sought after with avidity, and there are few to be met with 
more happy than this ; indeed we know of no book more likely to attract atten- 
tion. Ireland, its manners, its associations, and life, are vividly and honestly 

ictured. 
Kate Weston, or to Will and to Do. By Jeannie De Witt. With illustrations. 
New York: De Witt & Davenport, 1856. 

The style is elevated, the plot effective, and filled up in a masterly manner. 
The moral lessons inculcated in it are such as to give it a claim to the favor of 
all the good. The characters are drawn with a close eye to nature, and marked 
and distinct in their delineations. The scenery of the picture, its lights and 
shades, are true to life. 

The Lances of Lynwood. By the author of Redcliffe. With illustrations. New 
York: D. Appleton & Co., 1856. The author hopes that his sketch may serve as 
an inducement to a closer acquaintance with the Chronicles of Froissart. 

Pheniziana, or Sketches and Burlesques. By Jno. Phenix. New York: D. 
Appleton & Co., 1856. 

The book is a collection of sketches recently published in the newspapers and 
magazines of California. The sketches abound with fun and humor, and will 
enable the reader to while away many an hour which perchance might be worse 
employed. 

Village and Farm Cottages; the requirements of American Village Homes con- 
sidered and suggested, with designs for such houses of moderate cost. By Henry W. 
Cleaveland, William Backus, and Samuel D. Backus. New York: D. Appleton 
& Co., 1856. 

The author says he believes that every improvement in tho abodes of men, 
which renders them more neat, comfortable, and pleasing, contributes not only 
to physical enjoyment, but to mental and moral advancement. This idea, so 
important and encouraging, is presented more fully in the book. 

The Foresters. By Alexander Dumas. New York: D. Appleton & Co., 1856. 
Mr. Appleton announces that this is the first of a series that he will publish of 
French authors—Lamartine, Hugot, &e. They will appear in this country as 
soon as in France. 

Mimic Life, or Before and Behind the Curtain. A series of narratives by Anna 
Mowatt Ritchie. Boston: Ticknor & Fields. 

Mrs. Ritchie is well known for her Prony vigaruag A of an Actress,’’ and out of 
the many colored webs of her professional life she has again culled an interest- 
ing volume, in which she tells us that fiction has lent but few embellis\ing 
touches. 

Caste. A story of republican equality. By Sidney A. Story, jr. We hastily 
noted this work in our last as ‘‘ graphic and entertaining,’’ having not read far 
enough into it to discover its abolition tendencies. It is fair to put the reader on 
his guard against works of this poisonous character thrown upon us by some of 
the presses of the north. 

Foreign Reviews. Leonard, Scott & Co. furnish these regularly to our tables. 
The price of Blackwood and any one of the four Reviews, $5 ; the four Reviews 
and Blackwood, $10. 















